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MINUTE PHILOSOPHIES. 


«« But something whispers to my heart, 
That, as we downward tend, 
Lycoris, Life requires an art 
To which our souls must bend, 
A skill to balance and supply.’— Wordsworth. 


As I was returning a day or two since, some time after the dinner 
hour, from a prolonged forenoon ramble, I met, at the skirts of the 
city, a wealthy citizen starting for a drive. ‘The morning had been 
the divinest one of all October, rich, clear and balmy, but, at noon, 
the East wind had blown up from the bay, and, at four o’clock, the 
air would have poisoned the spirits of an Alderman. The absurdity 
: of the thing struck me. Those superb bays had stood for six hours 
a of Heaven’s most glorious sunshine in the stall, and now, for the 
| simple reason that his counting-house was closed, their master was 
going out, under that leaden sky, and with that odious atmosphere 
about him, to enjoy nature. I could not help thinking how little he 
knew how to live 3 and, as I dropped my curtains and sat down alone 
over my olives and sherry, the vein of speculation which the 
occurrence had awakened breathed itself out freely. 

The principal sources of every day happiness are too obvious to 
need a place in a chapter of after-dinner philosophy. Occupation 
and a clear conscience, the very truant in the fields will tell you, are 
craving necessities. But when these are secured, there are lighter 
matters, which, to the sensitive and educated at least, are, to happiness, 
What foliage is to the tree. They are refinements which add to the 
beauty of life without diminishing its strength, and, as they spring 
only from the better use of our common gilts, they are neither costly 
hor rare. I have learned secrets under the roof of a poor man which 
would add to the luxury of the rich. The blessings of a cheerful 
ancy and a quick eye come from nature, and the trailing of a vine 
may develope them as well as the curtaining of a king’s chamber. 
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It is surprising how much there is in a little simple management to 
change the color of the mind! We are all subject more than we are 
aware to slight and unregarded influences, and if my theme seem to 
the reader unworthy of its place and title, I appeal to his indulgence 
for a suspended opinion and a trial of its easy rules. 

Riding is so stimulating a pleasure, that, to talk of any management 
in its indulgence, seems superfluous. Yet we are, in motion and 
repose, equally liable to the caprices of feeling, and, perhaps, the 
gayer the mood, the deeper the shade cast on it by untoward circum- 
stances. ‘The time of riding should never be regular. It then becomes 
a habit, and habits, though sometimes comfortable, never amount to 
positive pleasure. I would ride when nature prompted—when the 
shower was past, or the air balmy, or the sky beautiful—whenever and 
wherever the significant finger of Desire pointed. Oh, to leap into 
the saddle when the west wind blows freshly, and gallop off into its 
very eye, with an undrawn rein, careless how far or whither ; or to 
surprize your sister over her books, when the sun breaks through 
after a storm, and drive away under the white clouds, through light 
and shadow, while the trees are wet and the earth damp and spicy ; 
or in the clear, sunny afternoons of Autumn, with a pleasant friend 
on the seat beside you, and the glorious splendor of the foliage 
flushing in the sunshine, to dream over the thousand airy castles that 
are stirred by such shifting beauty—these are pleasures indeed, and 
such as he who rides regularly after his dinner knows as little of as 
the dray-horse of the exultation of the courser. | 

There is a great deal in the choice of a companion. If he is an 
indifferent acquaintance, or an indiscriminate talker, or has a coarse 
eye for beauty, or is insensible to the delicacies of sensation or thought 
—if he is sensual, or stupid, or practical constitutionally—he will 
never do. He must be a man who can detect a rare color in a leaf, 
or appreciate a rich passage of scenery, or admire a grand outline m 
a cloud. He must have accurate and fine senses, and a heart, neble 
at least by nature, and subject still to her direct impulses. He must 
be a lover of the beautiful in whatever shape it comes, and, above all, 
he must have read and thought like a scholar, if not like a poet. 
He will then ride by your side without crossing your humor—if 
talkative, he will talk well, and if silent, you are content, for you 
know that the same grandeur or beauty which has wrought the 
silence in your own thoughts, has given a color to his. Avoid 2 
sickly sentimentalist. A punster is intolerable. 

There is much in the manner of driving. I like a capricious rein 
—now fast through a hollow, and now loiteringly in the edge of a 
wood, or by the bank of ariver. There is a singular delight i 
quickening your speed in the animation of a climax, and in coming 
down gently to a walk with a digression of feeling, or a sudden 
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sadness. Who would walk his horse over a turnpike ? Who would 
trot him by the slope to Jamaica Lake, or the green lane thence to 
Brookline 

Another important item is the management of light. A smal] room 
well lighted is much more imposing than a larger one lighted ill. 
Cross lights are painful to the eye, and they destroy, besides, the 
cool and picturesque shadows of the furniture and figures. I would 
have aroom always partially darkened. ‘There is a repose in the 
twilight dimness of a drawing-room which affects one with the proper 

entleness of the place. Your out-of-door humor is too rude, and 
the secluded light subdues it fitly as you enter. I like curtains— 
heavy crimson curtains. ‘There is a magnificence in their large folds 
which nothing else equals, and the couleur de rose gives everything a 
beautiful tint as the light streams through them. Plants tastefully 
arranged are pretty. Flowers are always beautiful. I would have 
my room like a painter’s—one curtain partly drawn. A double 
shadow has a nervous look. ‘The effect of a proper disposal of light 
upon the feelings is by most people surprisingly neglected. I have 
no doubt, that, as an habitual thing, it materially affects the character. 
The disposition for study and thought is certainly dependant on it in 
no slight degree. What is more contemplative than the twilight of a 
deep alcove in a library? What more awakens thought than the dim 
interior of an old church, with its massive and shadowy pillars? 

There may be fine luxury in furniture. A centre table has a look 
of comfort, and a suspended stained lamp throws a mellow depth 
into the features. Descending light is always the finest. I would 
have two or three sofas, broad and with loose cushions, and chairs of 
every description. There is a drawing-room I sometimes haunt 
which gives me always an oriental feeling. The chairs are of 
different and» curious fashions, made to humor every possible 
weariness. A spice-lamp burns in the corner, and the pictures are 
colored of a pleasant tone, and the light is deliciously subdued and 
dreamy. Beauty looks better there than anywhere else. You 
might live an age in such a place without a turbulent thought. I do 
not like to see a room too neat. There is a nakedness in it. A 
dozen of your fine old authors should lie on the table, and the last print. 
Trather like the French fashion of a bonbonniére, though that. is, 
perhaps, an extravagance. A coal fire is convenient, and more in 

feping with the repose of a drawing-room. Your wood fire has an 
annoying glare, and needs a troublesome attention. I do not object 
fo It at a country tavern, where the host looks to it. 

Lhave an extravagant friend, who, at certain seasons of the year, 

comes economical, for the sake of a new sensation. He says the 
rontrast is quite exciting. There is the root of much philosophy in 
his odd humor. ‘The appetites must be managed, or they lose their 
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fine edge, and it is as true of conversation and reading, as of eating 
and living luxuriously. ‘The man who eats till his taste palls, destroys 
his afternoon. It is difficult to break in upon an indulgence that 
youth and health have safely strengthened into habit. But in this as 
in most other things, c’est premierpas qui cotte, and there is a keen 
enjoyment in rising from the table with the morning nerve renewed 
and vigorous. 

There is a management of one’s own familiar intercourse which js 
more neglected, and, at the same time, more important to happiness 
than every other. It is particularly.a pity that this is not oftener 
understood by newly married people. As far as my own observation 
goes, | have rarely failed to detect, far too early for my dream, signs 
of ill disguised and disappointed weariness. It was not the reaction 
of excitement—not the return to the quiet ways of home—but a new 
manner, a forgetful indifference—believing itself concealed, and yet 
betrayed continually by unconscious and irrepressible symptoms. I 
believe it resulted always from the same causes—partly that they 
saw each other too much, and, partly, that when the form of etiquette 
was removed, they forgot to retain its invaluable essence—an 
assiduous and minute disinterestedness. It seems nonsense to lovers, 
but absence is the secret of respect, and therefore of affection. 
Love is divine, but its flame is too faint for the household lamp. It 
must be burned only for incense, and, even then, trimmed skilfully. 
It is wonderful how a slight neglect, or a glimpse of a weakness, ora 
chance defect of knowledge, dims its new glory. Lovers, married o 
single, should have separate pursuits. ‘They should meet to respect 
each other for new and distinct acquisitions. It is the weakness 
of human affections that they are founded on pride, and waste with 
I would be absent in the day-time from the 
woman I loved, if I knew the secret of the Emerald Table, and 
had the knowledge of a seer. What a beautiful passage in a bachelor’s 
dream it is—the coming home at night, waited for, and welcomed 
with a woman’s welcome! And then to sit down by the evening 
lamp, and, with a mind unexhausted by the intercourse of the 


day, to yield to the fascinating freedom of conversation, and 


clothe the rising thoughts of affection in fresh and unhackneyed 
language! How richly the treasures of the mind seem—not doled 
out, counter by counter, as the visible thought coins them, but 
heaped upon the mutual altar in lavish and unhesitating profusion. 
And how a fine thought assumes beauty and power—not traced up 
through all its petty courses, till its dignity is lost by association, but 
flashing full-grown and suddenly on the sense! The gifts of no one 
mind are equal to the constant draught of a life-time, and, even 
they were, there is no one taste which could always relish them. | ™ 
is a humiliating thought that immortal mind must be husbanded like 
material treasure. 
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There is a remark of Godwin’s, which, in rather too strong 
language, contains a valuable truth. He says “ A judicious and 
limited voluptuousness 1s necessary to the cultivation of the mind, to 
the polishing of the manners, to the refining of the sentiment, and to the 
developement of the understanding ; and a woman deficient in this 
respect, may be of use In the government of our families, but cannot 
add to the enjoyment, nor fix the partiality of a man of taste.” 
Since the days of St. Leon, the word by which the author conveyed 
his meaning has grown into disrepute ; but the remark is still one of 
keen and observant discrimination. It refers to that susceptibility to 
delicate attentions, that fine sense of the nameless and exquisite 
tendernesses of manner and thought, which constitute, in the minds of 
its possessors, the deepest under-current of life—the felt and 
treasured, but unseen and inexpressible richness of affection. It is 
rarely found in the characters of men, but it outweighs, when it is, 
all grosser qualities—for its very possession implies a generous nature, 
purity, fine affections, and a heart open to all the sunshine and 
meaning of the universe. It belongs more to the nature of woman, 
but, indispensable as it is to her character, it is, oftener than anything 
else, wanting. And, without it, what is she? What is love toa 
being of such dull sense that she hears only its common and audible 
language, aad sees nothing but what it brings to her feet, to be eaten, 
and worn, and looked upon. What is woman, if the impassioned lan- 
guage of the eye, or the deepened fulness of the tone, or the tenderness 
of a slight attention, are things unnoticed and of no value—one who 
answers you when you speak, smiles when you tell her she is grave, 
assents simply to the expression of your enthusiasm, but has no dream 
beyond—no suspicion that she has not felt and reciprocated your 
feelings as fully as you could expect or desire. It is a matter too 
litle looked to. Sensitive and ardent men too often marry with a 
blindfold admiration of mere goodness or loveliness. The abandon 
of matrimony soon dissipates the gay dream, and they find themselves 
suddenly unsphered—linked indissolubly with affections strangely 
different from their own, and lavishing their only treasure on those 
who can neither appreciate nor return it. The after-life of such men 
isa stifling solitude of feeling. Their avenues of enjoyment are 
their maniform sympathies, and when these are shut up and neglected, 
the heart is dark, and they have nothing to do, thenceforward, but 
to forget. 

There are many, who, possessed of the capacity for the more 
elevated affections, waste and lose it by a careless, and often 
unconscious, neglect. It is not a plant to grow untended. The 

reath of indifference, or a rude touch, may destroy forever its 
elicate texture. To drop the figure, there is a daily attention to 
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the slight courtesies of life, and an artifice in.detecting the passing 


shadows of feeling, which alone can preserve through life the 
freshness of passion. ‘The easy surprises of pleasure, an carnest 
cheerfulness of assent to slight wishes, the habitual respect to 
opinions, the polite abstinence from personal topics in the company 
of others, the assiduous and unwavering attention to her comfort at 
home and abroad, and, above all, the absolute preser ation, in private, 
of those proprieties of conversation and manner which are sacred 
before the world, are some of the thousand secrets of that rare 
happiness which age and habit alike fail to impair or diminish. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD AND OTHER SCOTCH POETS, 


Tuts poet, who is not without honor in his own country, has been 
for some time known to American readers as author of the ‘Queen’s 
Wake.’ More latterly he has been a purveyor for Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; and indeed, most of the articles comprised in the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar (published at New York, 1829,) appeared separ- 
ately in that periodical. We propose to say something of these 
books, and something more of the author. Mr. Hogg is a Scotch- 
man, born among the mountains of the great Ettrick forest. ‘Thence, 
and because the occupations of his boyhood were rather Georgic 
than otherwise, as must needs be the case with the child of a Scotch 
countryman, he is commonly called the Ettrick Shepherd. Probably 
the name was first assumed by himself as a little more Virgilian and 
more suitable for a poet’s person and use than the other, though that 
may fill the speaking trumpet of future fame, as well at least as Amos 
Cottle. Be that as it may, however, he went to service in the line 
of life indicated by his title, at the age of seven. Since that time, 


says the English publisher of the Wake, he has received ‘no edu- 


cation whatever ;’ meaning, probably, no academical or public edv- 
cation, a very different thing, as we shall endeavor to show, from 
none at all. He vouches for the fact, from his own personal expe- 
rience, being apprised, he adds, by multitudes of sceptical letters, 0 
its having been doubted by sundry literati in various parts of 

kingdom, who considered the statement inconsistent with the style and 
success of the poet. This doubt is manifestly much more creditable 
to the latter than to the other parties concerned. The Shepherd has 
unquestionably taken a high stand in the light literature of a country 
that by some queer combination of causes, is growing famous for 1 
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light literature ; and, whether by hook or crook, has even come in 
for a large lock of its golden fleece of poesy, among a multitude of 
rivals as numerous and adventurous as the heroes of Greece; but 
we should have supposed that similar cases had occurred too fre- 
quently and too recently in Scotland to be any longer reasonable 
subjects of wonder. 

The literary history of Mr. Hogg—the Ettrick Shepherd we 
mean—is Jittle other than a repetition of the history of Scott, and 
Ramsay, and Burns. Almost all the poets of this northern Arcadia, 
in fact, have sung, as they sang in the silver ages of the ancient 
father-lands of poetry. ‘They have come forth, not from ‘the 
crowded city’s gay saloons,’ but from the river banks and vallies 
of the country ; from the sunny fields of the lowland, and the green 
and fairy dells of the mountain ; from the hall of the laird, and the 
shepherd’s cottage on the shadowed hill side, and even from the 
humble hut of the poor farmer, built with his own hands, like that of 
the father of Burns. Of the latter, especially, as we are all aware, it 
would have been no fiction to say, that he walked behind his plough, 
upon the mountain side ;—whether in glory or joy however is a moot 
point with us, albeit Mr. Wordsworth is explicit upon that matter, 
in a similar instance, (which is no fiction,) that as early as fifteen, 
he was obliged to be the chief laborer in his father’s miserable farm, 
and continued to be so for years. If these labors were abandoned 
in later life, when he came to be himself proprietor of a miserable 
farm, it was only because another species of professional duty re- 
quired him to pursue another species of glory in hunting down the 
defaulters of the Scotch whiskey revenue among the mountains of 
Nithsdale. And it might have been truly stated of Ramsay, too, 
though it would peradventure trouble even Mr. Wordsworth to con- 
nect either poetry or rhyme with the fact, that, having been born 
and bred a peasant’s son, he made his first appearance in Edinburgh 
in the capacity of a wig maker’s apprentice. But farther inquiry 
into these and similar cases will show us that their frequency is not 
the sole reason why they should cease to be wondered at; that, 
Situated as were the poets we have spoken of, they were not uncul- 
vated men ; nor yet elevated by any interposition of loving spunkies, 
So common with their worthy countrymen ; nor furnished with know- 
ledge by any short cuts thereto, which would make their genius, 
already sufficiently splendid, a touch above the vulgar human. The 
Were peasants indeed ; but not in that sense in which the word would 

© understood almost any where out of their own country ; for no 
Peasantry in Europe, we may venture to say, can be compared in 
equal terms with the peasantry of Scotland. There is not only none 
sore generally furnished with the rudiments of scholastic education, 
ut none that values them more highly, or is better prepared to profit 
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by them, from a native characteristic intelligence, which education 
gratifies but does not create. ‘The proof of this position may be 
found partly in their general industry, the scarcity of crime among 
them, their habit of restless, voluntary peregrination—but more than 
all in the fact that they have sent forth an over proportionate number 
of self-made eminent men, into all the speculative as well as active 
spheres of life: for the scholars of Scotland, and even her writers in 
all the elegant branches of letters, which, most of all, are supposed 
to require the cultivation of the taste and intellect, are almost as 
many and as glorious in modern times as the long train of her ancient 
monarchs and heroes. ‘The cause may be attributed partly, we sup- 
pose, to the physical constitution of the country—so far as the peas- 
antry are concerned—to its soil and climate, its wonderful and various 
scenery connected in all its minutia with the wildest romance of 
history and fiction; but far more to the vigilant care of its religion, 
and, ultimately, of its government. We need only particularize the 
provision made by*the Scottish Parliament of 1636, for the estab- 
lishment of a universal system of primary instruction, to pervade the 
farthest and poorest regions of Scotland, keeping its native intelli- 
gence in perpetual warmth and motion like the blood of a human 
body. ‘The immediate consequence of this enactment was the exis- 
tence of a school in every parish of the kingdom, a state of things 
which probably no country in the world but our own can parallel; 
and the consequence of these schools has been that the poorest 
peasant can read. The national effects of gaining this point, apparently 
so simple, and yet so rare in the history even of the civilized and 
Christian world, is beyond estimate. It is not furnishing a complete 
education, indeed, but enabling and exciting the peasantry to finish 
themselves. It is sowing those rudiments in their minds, that, once 
fixed there, are certain to germ and grow in all the sunshine and 
storm of life, bringing forth fruit an hundred fold. There are no 
limits to the production and re-production of knowledge. The least 
of its scattered seeds becomes a tree, whose flowery and fragrant 
boughs are soon raining millions of the same seed in the same soll. 
The poor farmer who has learned to read, for example, has provided a 
species of property in which his own leisure and his children’s through 
life may be vested. He can be himself their teacher at all seasons 
and hours; and though there is no book in his humble cottage, but 
the holiest and best—‘ The big hall Bible once his father’s pride — 
and the marvellous history of Sir William Wallace, with a volume 
of national songs, perhaps, and another of fairy legends; yet these 
are infinitely better than none. You will find, by the time they have 
been fingered over by firelight, until no syllable of them is lost, sh 
have enkindled the curiosity of the young; and this must be grative 
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by fingering over the books of the next neighbor, and finally of the 
whole parish or hamlet; and they have rekindled the reminiscences 
of the aged, until all they know of ancient fable and history, and fact 
stranger than fable, bas been told and told again. Thus is no mo- 
ment lost. Matter of conversation is furnished for the labors of the 
summer field, and matter of thought and reading and search for the 
leisure of the winter fireside: and though the amount of knowledge 
thus gathered from year to year, may neither be great nor specially 
valuable, in itself considered, it has answered all the simply intel- 
lectual and moral purposes of the most perfect education. It has 
sustained cheerfulness. It has aroused a thirst for knowledge, and 
engendered the habits necessary to observe, and procure, and retain, 
and communicate. It has kept all the muscles of the mind in vigo- 
rous and healthful motion, matured their strength and completed 
their developement ; and quickened its senses to a state of openness 
and keenness so vigilant, that, thenceforth, though they cannot be 
called educated men, they are sure to become so; for wherever or 
however they may be situated in after life, nothing can meet them, 
unperceived or unforgotten, in the intercourse of men, or the obser- 
vation of nature, or the solitude of their own restless reflection. 

It is interesting to remark the illustration of this process of things 
in particular instances; and especially, when to all other circum- 
stances are added the peculiar inquisitiveness and energy of genius. 
It is curious to observe how the mind of the peasant passes through 
all the stages of its progress, till it becomes the mind of the 
poet, or scholar ; how it profits by the simplest elements, the mere 
air and light, and the pure waters of knowledge, which the poorest 
meet with in their utmost poverty ; and not only satisfies its keen 
hunger and thirst with these scattered and scanty materials, and 
increases in strength and stature, but grows to a state of intellectual 
power as perfect as that of the most luxuriously educated, and as 
wonderful to them, as the physical health of the poor frequently is 
to those who pine upon delicate and costly dainties. It was so with 
the poets we have named, Ramsay and Burns. It may be almost 
sald of them, that their poverty was the cause—not of their genius 
indeed, the divine fountain that leaps up alike in all the spheres of 
life, and is given like the rain and sunshine of God—but of their 
acquired greatness of mind, their ambition, and their eminence. 

or, though these results are dependent upon original constitution, 
they are dependent also, and chiefly, upon circumstances ; and no 
“ircumstances can be better calculated to effect them, than a union 
of such intelligence as prevails among the humblest peasantry of 

cotland, with genius and poverty ; the union, in other words, of an 
“PPetite for knowledge, and the consequences of knowledge, with 


€ faculties proper for indulging it, and the necessity, at the same 
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time, of exerting them to the utmost in the creation of opportunities, 
means, and almost of the very materials. We have said Ramsa 

was a peasant’s son; and yet, even while he worked with his father 
in the lead mines of the Earl of Hopetown, a term synonymous, 
we believe, in the use of moral lexicographers, with hot-bed of 
Heathenism, he had access during all but six hours of every day to 
a library of several thousand volumes, procured by the contributions 
of the workmen ; and his first move in after life, on leaving the care 
of the heads of his master’s patrons in Edinburgh, indicates the 
subsequent culture of the taste thus early acquired. He became 
proprietor of a bookstore. 

As for Burns, the half has not been told of his poverty, or the 
poverty of his parents. ‘Their case was an extreme one, even 
among the extreme cases of the poorest small farmers of Scotland. 
Even the dignified title of “ argillaceous fabric,” which the recording 
schoolmaster of the poet applies to the family mansion, does not 
conceal the fact, that it was a mere straw and clay hovel, moulded 
together by its owner’s hands. And though teeming witha throng 
of children, his whole personal estate was not materially larger than 
what is called in the country, an ash-hole. And yet, even here was 
the growth of a genius, like the growth of the mountain oak from a 
chance acorn. Burns was not yet seven years of age, when he 
was sent to a private school, maintained by his father and a few 
neighbors of the same standing, independently of the parish estab- 
lishment, and probably additional to it; and even at this time, says 
the schoolmaster again, ‘‘ he was grounded in English.” By him 
he was furnished with a thorough knowledge of the language ; and 
was with him subsequently at his own house, “day and night in 
schools, at all meals, and in all his walks.” The poet says of 
himself in fact, that besides all his mathematics, French, church- 
music, (then second to nothing else,) and other-scholastic pursuits, 
he * became quite a critic in verbs and participles, though it cost 
his kind instructor a number of thrashings.” ve 

These facts are mentioned only to show with how much avidity 
the humblest of the Scotch poor were then, as they still are, ™ 
the habit of educating themselves, just as they support themselves 
physically, and in vigor and cheerfulness too, on the simplest, 
slightest materials. And if these were all, they would also slow, 
that Burns was far from being the uncultivated man he has been 
sometimes represented. But, according to the common operation 
of scholastic culture—of which it is the great end and aim [0 
enkindle and illuminate the intellect which it beams on like the 
summer sunshine, rather than communicate anything foreign—' 
develope, and not create, till its own faculties and feelings are 1n Me 
full, flowery blow of a spring-tree—so was it with the gemlus 
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Burns. Once vivified, it needed no further tillage of man. It was 
ever green in its blow. Its giant roots struck deep and far into 
nature as a soil, and its branches grew strong with knowledge as an 
element. Inteliectually, from the time his instruction began, no 
moment of his life was lost; no exertion was spared; no opportunity 

assed by. Poor as he was, and bound as he was to the drudgery 
of his father’s farm, be not only created leisure, and used it, at 
intervals ; but mentally he was always at leisure. He was not only 
educating the mind of the writer, and far more the heart of the 
poet, with the familiar knowledge of nature and life, but he was 
always reading and repeating, as he says himself, “even while 
driving his cart and walking to labor.” 

These remarks have been suggested by the assertion, that Mr. 
Hogg has received “ no education whatever ;” and are intended to 
show, that this assertion can only be received under great limitations. 
We have seen that it does not apply, as it would be understood 
elsewhere, to the poorest peasant of Scotland; far less to him who 
has genius to depend in some measure on himself and his own 
resources. It should be remembered, too, that the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, instead of being bound during all his early life to the galley 
labor of the starved tenant, or miner, has been born and bred 
among a class whom he himself has told us, somewhere in his 
calendar, are the most independent in the kingdom, and, we have 
good reason to believe, the most leisurely. ‘* Every one is rich,” it 
seems, “ who has not lost money by lending it.” 

_ The error with regard to Mr. Hogg, of whose early opportunities 
It Is easy to form an opinion from the facts we have stated, as well 
as from his own confessions on the subject, and his writings, which 
speak for themselves; the error, we say, has arisen in his case, as 
in those of a multitude of his fellow poets, from a mere misunder- 
standing of words. They have been said to be peasants and 
shepherds, as they were, with the inference that they were rude and 
ignorant, as they were not. There has been a passion for making 
their genius appear more wonderful than it was, by contrasting it 
with the nominal prima facie humbleness of their situation; and 
for giving them titles that flatter pleasantly with classical and moral 
assoclations—reminiscences of many sweet things that are told over 
in poetry, even now—swains and idyls, laconic bards and swineherd 
minstrels; and so, with about as much latitude as in the case of the 
romantic lady at a tea party, who mistook the steamboat daubed on 
es plate for a “lovely cottage,” it has been understood that Burns 
oo = considered a rude boor by courtesy, and Ramsay a miner, 

: Ir. Hogg a shepherd, after the usual meaning of the terms. 

ja is the more intelligible, that it does not obtain only in 
» Nor only among poets. In England, Mr. Scott is a 
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“farmer,” by virtue of his residence in the country; as some of 
his fellows are in town, by virtue of a collection of bugs, or the 
fluwer-pots in their study window ; and in this most Georgic of all 
modern nations, it has long been agreed, that every candidate for 


high political office is—‘‘ a farmer.” By the same courtesy, it has _ 


not only been left for inference from the vague use of language, but 
actually said, that the poets we have mentioned, and especially Mr, 
Hogg, have received ‘ no education whatever.” ‘The meaning may 
be, that he has never been graduated at a Scotch university; a matter 
of some moment, it must be allowed, but not wholly inseparable 
from the idea of an education. To say nothing of the energy and 
the ambition which Mr. Hogg has manifested, (qualities always 
appurtenant to genius, and always subservient to its culture, 
independently of foreign processes of instruction,) it is enough to 
refer to his writings alone. ‘These contain no classic allusions, nor 
is there anything ancient or attic in the style; but there is evidence 
in every page, that the writer is ‘ thoroughly grounded” in his own 
tongue, as we hold no man ever was by intuition or instinct, and in 
the English also. Not that his style is perfect; but be writes good 
English, and good Scotch, though most at home with the latter, and 
therefore introducing it on all occasions—with a sort of natural 
affectation—a gentlemanly and nonchalant aping of rusticity, which, 
possibly, may have given superficial observers the impression that 
he was really as clownish as his own caricatures, as rustic in mind 
asin manner. There is something of this combination of artificial 
awkwardness with real grace and discipline in the Wake, but a great 
deal more in the Shepherd’s Calendar. But whatever may have 
been the education of Mr. Hogg, as a writer or scholar, his early 
opportunities, as a poet, must have been infinitely greater ; and, of 
course, so far as his own profession is concerned, (and all education 
is relative,) he may be called an educated man. 
There is more which goes to vivify the imagination, and to stit 
up the intellect of the younger classes, among the peasantry of 
Scotland, than among any other in the world—more poetry, more 
song, more music, more passion and romance of all kinds. We 
need not inquire whether these things are a cause or a consequence 
of the universal intelligence we have spoken of, (though the truth 
probably lies between the two alternatives.) It is enough for us that 
they exist, and are most indulged in by those very classes which 1 
other respects have the least culture. A volume of songs or hymns, 
the works of some popular bard, or a nameless collection of ancient 
ballads, like the Hunters of Cheviot, or the Battle of Harlaw, $0 
old that their origin, like the source of the Nile, is undiscoverable 
in the mistiness of far-off ages, is the vade mecum of all. The 
passion for these, and for the music connected with them, equally 
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ancient, had become so strong, even in the sixteenth century, as to 
iustify the remark, by a modern writer, that Knox and his disciples, 
though they influenced the parliament of Scotland, contended in 
vain with her rural muse; and what is stranger still, widely and 
strictly as they introduced Calvinism, they could not banish dancing, 
which was only one of the habitual and favorite accompaniments of 
music—a manifestation of the greater passion. Even the strathspey 
and horn-pipe continued to be as prevalent as ever; and poetry and 
music, instead of suffering any encroachment on their empire, 
extended their bounds, like a new Rome, making Calvinism itself 
one of their subjects. ‘The habits that had solaced their summer 
labors, and enlivened the pastimes of their merry-meetings in 
winter, became a part also of their weekly and daily worship; the 
life of devotion at the kirk, and the very sum and substance of it 
by the fireside. From the new necessity of using them at the 
conventicle, arose the necessity of teaching them at school. 
Psalmody was taught by the parish pedagogue as regulaily as 
grammar; and the universal demand for hymns afforded new 
encouragement to a thousand ballad-mongers, who had_ hitherto 
devoted their talent to tue manufacture of matter more secular, and 
sometimes, not strictly Calvinistic. In a word, the whole peasantry 
were, in one shape or another, the patrons of poetry; and the 
consequence was, that it became, not only an accompaniment of all 
professions ana orders, but a profession and order by itself. The 
poet was honored like the ancient vates, and, like the wandering 
minstrel of the chivalrous era, he was welcome to all tables and 
firesides; and sunshine is not surer to open the closed and dewy 
rose-bud of the morning, than power and patronage to elicit genius. 
These circumstances in the manner of life prevalent with the 
modern peasantry of Scotland, may serve to show, that if talent 
has had intellectual opportunities among them, it has also had 
intellectual excitements. It has been roused, as well as instructed. 
There has been a universal and passionate culture of imagination 
and taste, as well as of general intellect. The former, indeed, 
almost infallibly results from the latter ; for, though poetry has been 
cherished in the rudest ages by the rudest people, like the flowery 
herbage that springs up on the very verge of the Alpine snows, it 
has always profited by culture. But in Scotland the result has been 
assisted by the scenery of the country, the most animated and 
various, the most impressive, and the wildest on earth. Hence the 
Superstition of the Scotch: and thus indirectly as well as directly 
aS scenery had its effect—furnishing the materials for poetry to 
eed on, besides exciting the disposition which makes poetry a 
Pleasure and a habit. Even Scott acknowledges his obligations to 
Source. ‘The fairy legend and romantic narrative common with 
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the lower classes were the first love of his early mind; and, 
excepting that his lameness gave him more leisure and subjected 
him to less labor than Burns, their poetical education does not seem 
to have been widely different. It is well known that the latter 
describes himself expressly as largely indebted “ to an old woman, 
who resided in the family, remarkable for her credulity and 
superstition.” He allows that the information derived from her, 
about devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, dead-lights, dragons, 
cantraips, spunkies, and other spiritual characters, which are said 
Sto walk the earth,’ in Scotland, had a better effect than to make 
him all his lifetime afraid of the dark. “It cultivated the latent 
seeds of poetry.” 

And such is the early history of all the poets of Scotland, Mr. 
Hogg among the number. In addition to those scholastic advantages 
to be inferred from his situation and the general character of bis 
countrymen, he has been in contact from his boyhood with every 
circumstance which could go to develope and arouse the genius of 
the poet. He has been educated, too, in those species of knowledge, 
without which, in the poet’s case, all other may be called useless— 
the knowledge of human and physical nature. ‘The human heart 
has been open before him in the walks of humble life; he has 
listened with the ear of genius to all the breathings of passion which 
are wrung from its chords by the changes and chances of fortune ;— 
and the familiar faces of his childhood are not «more freshly in his 
memory, than the visible forms of nature, the many-colored scenery 
of her shifting curtains. T. 


TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 


’'Tis broke !—’T was but another dream of thee !— 
’Tis vanished—and I am once more awake, 
Once more to ponder o’er the agony 
Of this wrung heart, and wish that it m ght break 
But wish in vain. It has been and must be 
Its destiny to linger on, and ache, 
Even in its joy when thy bright f rm hath crossed 
Its slumberings—thou beautiful—thou lost ! 


Thou saidst that thou wouldst hover round my path 
And wait upon my weary wanderings, 

And share my sighs—and that sole promise hath 
Upheld me through them all. Thy angel wings— 
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Have they not flitted by me when the wrath 

Of fate had thrown a gloom on holiest things ? 
Hast thou not mingled thy warm breath with mine— 
A sigh for every sigh ?—Yes; it was thine! 


I have gone forth to weep, when the calm shade 

Of Autumn’s evening threw its gentle screen 
Over the vale we wooed in, and have made 

The one loved bank my seat, where from the green 
We culled the leaflets which began to fade, 

And likened them to hope. Drops not terrene 
Have wet my brow, like tears of one divine 
Who felt and wept with me—and they were thine ! 


Thou com’st in musick to me, when I hear 
The songs of love in which our lips united, 
Brought forth from gladder hearts—to my own ear 


There comes a sound like that which then delighted— 


A trill like thine—a cadence no one near 
Could imitate—a tone which hath affrighted 

Away my spirit from its gloomy shrine— 

A voice as of an angel—It is thine ! 


And when the burden of my weary sleep 
Hath hung upon my spirit’s sight like lead, 
And none of thy sweet visions come to keep 
Their trembling spells of rapture round my bed— 


Even Death’s stiff slumber might not seem more deep— 


Yet hath my spirit hovered o’er my head, 
And I have felt lips sinking upon mine— 
I know their touch—I know that they are thine! 
* * * 
O that thy spirit could again give vent 
Its music to my own, in tones of earth ! 
I would not ask for all the eloquent 
Outpourings of delight it once gave birth, 
Nor aught of heaven's forbidden ravishment, 
Nor aught of worldly love or worldly mirth ;— 
No ;—I would listen only to that voice 
Which made each echo in my soul rejoice ! 


* 


But it is silent ; and mine ear is pained 
With taunts of other sounds—and my eyes ache, 
Gazing on beauteous images retained 
In memory with thee yet—and I partake 
Of all to which my heart was once enchained, 
And all that once I followed for thy sake, 
As if they were the phantoms of lost bliss 
Come back to mock my utter loneliness. 
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And then I dream again, awake or sleeping, 
And thou art there—sometimes in smiles of peace 


As thou didst die—or eloquently weeping 
As thou didst live! When shall the tempest cease 
Which breaks upon my being —wildly sweeping 
My spirit onward to its last release ?— 
Not till upon that snore of sunshine tossed, 
And thou art found—my beautiful—my lost! G. 
Catskill, Oct. 3, 182J. 


REVIEW. 


Travers 1n Norra America, IN THE YEARS 1827 ann 1828. By 
Captain Basil Hall, of the Royal Navy. In two volumes. New 
York, G. & C. Carvill. 1829. 


Great Britain has always held a conspicuous place in the eyes of 
the American people; our disposition towards her has varied, but we 
have always regarded her with deep interest. In colonial times, the 
‘mother country’ was looked up to with affection and respect. That 
tie of fond dependence was suddenly and violently severed, and the 
warm loyalty of the colonists was changed into deep and determined 
hatred. After the Revolution was completed, the war finished, and 
our independence acknowledged, this enmity towards England might, 
perhaps, if left to itself, have gradually died away ; but unfortunately, 
being made use of as an engine of party, it was cherished and in- 
flamed by a thousand artifices, and by. this and other concurring 
causes, has been ket in full vigor to the present hour. 

But though she no longer possessed her ancient hold upon our sym- 
pathies, the country of our fathers still remained an object of much 
interest to every American. From England we derived our origin ; 
hence came our language and literature: our social customs and 
domestic manners; our laws, and, in a considerable measure, our 
systems of legislation and principles of government. She had little 
of our affection, but we could not help regarding her with admiration 
and respect. She had long played a conspicuous part in the grand 
drama of the-world’s affairs, and soon after our separation from her, 
was involved in transactions, which attracted the attention and chal- 
lenged the admiration, not of America only, but of all mankind. The 


conquest of India, the long struggle with Bonaparte, and the complete 
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dissolution of his great military empire ; the undisputed naval ascen- 
dancy of England, and the vast expansion of her commerce, are 
events which no one can contemplate with indifference or contempt. 

Such are the claims which Great Britain has had to the notice of 
the American people; and such are the feelings with which we have 
looked upon her. But very different have been our means of attract- 
ing her attention, and very different the light in ,which she has re- 
garded us. 

Previous to the revolutionary war, the knowledge possessed by the 
English people of the North American colonies was extremely limited; 
and the little knowledge they did possess, was almost exclusively 
shared between the persons concerned in the administration of colo- 
nial affairs, and the merchants who traded to America. ‘The origin 
of the colonies was obscure, their progress was slow, nor was there 
anything in their character or history much calculated to excite the 
attention of the mother country. 

The war of the Revolution brought us at once into notice ; and the 
United States of America, shaking off their dependence, and engag- 
ing single-handed in a contest with the parent state, easily gained 
that regard, which no one thought it worth while to bestow on quiet 
and peaceable colonies. But when the war was over, the English 
people naturally enough hastened to forget their losses: and willingly 
shut their eyes to the value of an empire which they had lost forever. 

The wealth, population and relative importance of the United 
States, were, in the mean time, rapidly advancing. But their 
progress was silent and unobserved. In peaceful times it might have 
attracted the attention, even of unwilling England; England was too 
much engaged in her gigantic struggle with France to give a 
moment’s attention to anything else. The strict neutrality observed 
during that war, by the United States, was dictated by the wisest 
policy ; but while it kept the nation aloof from the wars and intrigues 
of Europe, at the same time it withdrew us from the notice of the 
world, and prevented our increasing strength and power from being 
duly appreciated. When afierwards, in the progress of the war, our 
neutrality was violated, and France and England, by turns, spoiled 
and oppressed us, while we made no opposition except by threats, and 
complaints, and negotiations, and embargos, and provided no means 
of protecting our commerce, beyond the building a few dozen gun 
boats, and pleaded no excuse for our patient submission to Bona- 
parte’s infamous Berlin and Milan decrees, except mere inability to 
resist them ;—was it wonderful that England began to look with a 
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considerable degree of contempt on a nation, that bore so tamely such 
a complication of injuries ? 

Her contempt was mingled with a good deal of suspicion and 
dislike ; for, though she was fighting for the liberties of the world, 
America did not sympathize with her. The defeats which we 
lamented, were those inflicted on her enemies; the victories at which 
we rejoiced, were those by which she suffered. The nation inclined, 
and the administration inclined to favor the French, and Britain 
knew it, and felt it, and resented it. Hence grew mutual wrongs, 
mutual recriminations, and, at length, a war. That war, in its origin 
and in its conduct, was very far from being creditable to either party- 
But we obtained so much reputation by our victories at sea, and 
England felt so se..sibly her losses on that element, where, most of 
all, she thought herself predominant, that the United States may 
justly be considered great gainers by that conflict. This circumstance 
did not increase the good will of England towards us. In fact, the 
blood shed in that war, so far from washing out the traces of mutual 
dislike, and producing a solid reconciliation, only inflamed the mutual 
antipathies of the two nations. 

These mutual antipathies have, in the mean time, been aggravated 
by some other causes, less general and obvious, perhaps, but of very 
great influence. Not a sneer is dropped, not a sarcasm is uttered 
against us and our institutions, by any English writer or English 
speaker, but, straightway, it finds a passage across the Atlantic; is 
copied and recopied by newspapers; commented upon in magazines ; 
answered in reviews; and re-echoed from one end of the country to 
the other, till the good citizens are wrought up into a perfect fever of 
indignation. We have occasional intermissions, but not a year passes 
that the country is not attacked by three or four of these periodical 
fever-fits. The insolence of English journalists is a regular common- 
place of complaints; and English travellers are a by-word among us 
Neither one nor the other can be mentioned in any company, but the 
bosoms of all present begin to swell with patriotic fervor. 

England is luckily free from this source of hostility to us and 
disquiet to herself. Not that, either in octavo or duodecimo, review, 
magazine, or newspaper, public speeches, or private conversation, we 
treat England at all more respectfully than she treats us. Our 
champions by no means decline the contest; they level their pieces 
with the best aim in the world, and fire away with the most praise- 
worthy pertinacity. But, unfortunately, their “ paper bullets” very 
rarely reach the object at which they are directed ; American books 
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are little read in England, and the English people feel but little 
curiosity to know what the Americans think of them and their 
institutions. ‘I'he most vigorous attack, the most eloquent reply, 
produce no effect in Great Britain, for there they are neither known 
nor regarded; the only effect they produce is at home, where they 
tend to inflame those feelings of revenge they do not gratify. 

But though this fountain of bitterness does not poison the temper 
of England, she has other sources of irritation peculiar to herself. It 
is not in that country now, as it was a hundred years ago, when the 
English constitution was looked upon by all parties as the utmost 
perfection of political mechanism, and the only dispute was whether 
Whigs or Tories should have the administration of affairs. Within 
the last half century there has grown up a party, not contemptible, 
either for numbers or talents, who deny the absolute perfection of the 
present system of government, and who think some pretty essential 
changes both practicable and necessary. This party is in the 
constant habit of producing the United States, as an example of a 
country, where religion is respected without an established church, 
and order maintained without a standing army, and where justice is 
administered, and all the ends of government completely answered 
without either a king or an aristocracy. 

The good, old fashioned, ‘ church and state’ Englishmen, who hold 
in utmost reverence the king, the bishops, and the house of peers, are 
not a little vexed that things should go on here perfectly well, without 
anything of the kind; they affect to look with utter contempt,—and 
affectation easily grows into habit,—on a nation whose republican 
maxims and practice are directly in the face and eyes of their own 
political philosophy. 

When we add to all these various sources of dislike, rivalries in 
trade, navigation and manufactures; when we consider the violence 
of popular prejudices, and the universal propensity, both of nations 
and individuals, to think well of themselves and contemptibly of their 
neighbors—can we wonder at the little cordiality, or, to give things 
their right names, the deep and bitter hostility that exists between 
England and America, and grows, every day, stronger and stronger? 

We have been induced to enter into this detail, because many, in 
the abundance of their zeal, talk and write as though England were 
alone to blame for the hostility that exists between her and us. 
National quarrels are like private quarrels; it very rarely happens 
that both parties are not more or less to blame, or that the hostility is 
not carried further in the end than either party at first intended. So 
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it is in the present case. Indeed, the mutual dislike of England and 
America is rather to be ascribed to the influence of circumstances 
upon the infirmity of human nature, than to any deliberate malice in 
either people. It was scarcely possible for two communities, placed 
in such peculiar relations, to remain on terms of friendship and good 
will. It will be well for both, if their mutual dislike evaporates in 
words. 

Our readers will excuse, we hope, this long introduction. Some 
such preface seems not inappropriate to a review of Captain Hall’s 
travels: a book which owes its existence to the misunderstanding we 
have endeavored to account for; and which probably was intended, 
and certainly is extremely well calculated to inflame and aggravate 
that misunderstanding. That we have formed a right judgment of 
Captain Hall’s intentions, all will allow, who recollect, that in the last 
page of his book he declares, that any “‘closer intimacy” between the 
two countries is neither likely nor desirable. 

Two things are pretty evident: first, that Captain Hall travelled, 
principally, with the purpose of writing a book; and, secondly, that 
his book was intended as an indirect eulogium on the British govern- 
ment, and a direct attack on the institutions of the United States, 
To be sure, he has chosen a dificrent method from the Feazons, the 
Fowlers, and the Fauxes, his worthy predecessors, and the Quarterly 
Review, their worthy ally. The peace, plenty and prosperity of the 
country, he saw it was in vain to deny; that some small traces of 
civilization, elegance and refinement were to be discovered, he could 
not but allow ;—indeed, after being entertained with such extreme 
and superfluous kindness, as Captain Hall .everywhere acknowledges 
and complains of, it was impossible for him to attack the private, 
individual character of the people. 

He goes to work a different way. The objection to his book is not 
so much, that he has misrepresented facts—(though even here, his 
eager desire to find everything wrong leads him into some ridiculous 
errors)—but the difficulty is, that he sees everything in a peculiar 
point of view, and makes everything bend into a proof of the “ wither- 
ing influence’—so he is pleased to express himself—of democratical 
institutions. 

Let us give a few examples of the Captain’s method of procedure. 

In the course of his travels, he happens to hear an agricultural 
orator declaim against intemperance, with a copious extract of whose 
speech he furnishes us; he afterwards meets with a report of the 
American Temperance Society, which he also quotes ;—the minutes 
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of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church are next pro- 
duced in evidence; and last, though not least, Captain Hall himself 
declares, that, after ample means of judging, he is persuaded, that 
dram-drinking ‘‘ threatens to sap the foundations of everything good 
in America,” and that “‘a deeper curse never afflicted any nation.” 
Such an array of evidence there is no resisting. Doubtless the 
people of the United States are desperate dram-drinkers, and iniem- 
erance, no doubt, is a very great and alarming evil. But what are 
Captain Hall’s reflections on this occasion? Does he trace the 
origin of this hard drinking inclination of ours to its true source ;— 
does he derive it to England from Saxon and Nor aan conquerors; 
and from England tous? Does he remark, that the love of strong 
drink is common to all the world, and that, particularly among 
northern nations, drunkenness has always more or less prevailed? 
Such remarks as these are altogether too common-place for our 
ingenious traveller. He takes a very diflerent view of the subject, 
as appears, plainly enough, from ihe following extract : 


“Dram-drinking has han quaintly called the natural child and the boon 
companion of democracy ; ; andis probably not less hurtful to health of body, than 
that system of governinent appears to he to the intellectual powers of the mind. 

*#h** JT have not heard in conversation, nor seen in print, nor observed 
anything myself in passing through the country, which promises the least 
alleviation to this grievous misc thief, of which the origin and continuance, I 
suspect, lie somewhat deeper than any American is willing to carry his probe. 
The habit, according to my view of the matter, is interwoven in the very 
structure of that political society which the Americans not only defend, but 
uphold as the very wisest that has ever been devised, or ever put in practice for 
the good of mankind. At present, however, ny object is to deal chiefly with the 
fact, though i may remark in passing, that, in a country where all effective power 
18 placed—not indirectly, and for a time, but directly, universally, and perma- 
nently—in the hands of ‘the lowest and most numerous class of the community, 
the characteristic habits of that class must of necessity predominate, in spite of 
every conceivable device recommended and adopted by the wise and the good 
men of the nation.” 


At Stockbridge, Captain Hall observed that the ladies, who attended 
the agricultural oration, sat together, on one side of the church, while 
the men sat together on the other side. At Brighton cattle show he 
saw no women at all. The absence of the ladies pressed heavily on 
his spirits ; chancing to hear the sound of a fiddle, in hopes of some 
relief, he ran instantly to the spot ;—‘‘ and what was there !”— 

‘¢ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 

“Four men dancing a reel !—T hese, and a great number of other 
circumstances—some minute and some important—but all tending 
the same way,” fairly convinced our sagacious traveller, that the 
female sex is held in very low esteem in America, or, to use his own 
words : 
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“ That the women do not enjoy that station in society, which has been allotted 
to them elsewhere, and consequently much of that important and habitual 
influence, which, from the peculiarity of their nature, they alone can exercise 
over society in more fortunately arranged communities, seems to be lost.” 


This, it must be confessed, is as pretty a piece of inductive reason- 
ing as one may see of a summer’s day, and proves, beyond all rational 
doubt, the degradation of the female sex in America. The argument 
is perfectly invincible; there is no picking it to pieces, no going 
round it, or getting over it. Sure enough, the ladies are in a most 
pitiable situation; but this strange phenomenon seems difficult to 
account for; how could it possibly have happened? Why, in Captain 
Hall’s opinion the case is clear as day-light; it is all owing to “ moral 
and political circumstances now in full operation in America ;’’ in 
other words, to the desolating spirit of democracy, that universal 
solvent of difficulties, that never-failing resource for everything that 
is wrong, or fancied to be wrong. Dr. ———— in the Spy, breaks 
one of his fingers, merely to enjoy the pleasure of reducing the 
fracture ; in like manner, Captain Hall puzzles himself with imagi- 
nary difficulties, out of the mere delight he takes in showing how 
completely ‘‘ democracy” will explain any anomaly. 

These two examples are amply sufficient to show the general 
character and spirit of our author; were it necessary, we might 
produce at least an hundred others. But we do not propose to enter 
into a minute criticism of the book, for a minute criticism would only 
be a repetition in detail of the same general objections. Nor do we 
think it worth a while, on the present occasion, to say anything in 
defence of the republican principles, or—if Captain Hall likes it 
better—the democratical principles of our institutions. Democracy 
may be as terrible as the most lively fancy can imagine; the progress 
of our country towards anarchy and confusion may be as rapid and 
inevitable as her bitterest enemies can wish; but, till we see some 
evidence of it, more convincing than any Captain Hall has produced, 
we shall not feel excessively alarmed. If half our laboring population 
were dependant on the poor laws, unemployed, discontented and 
starving ; if bloody riots disturbed the peace of our cities, and an 
armed association compelled Congress to assent to laws, very much 
against their inclination; if there were, in the bosom of the country, 
a large, active, and indefatigable party, determined and declared 
enemies of the constitution, it would be time perhaps to look about 
us. But while things go on peaceably and regularly ; and the only 
contests we have are electioneering contests; the only grievances, 
such as the nature of things makes common to every people and to 
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all forms of government, or such as fancy aggravates far beyond their 
real importance; we shall rest well satisfied enough with our country’s 
institutions, republican and democratic though they be—Captain Basil 
Hall and his doubts and misgivings to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In a literary point of view, the character of Captain Hall’s book is 
rather low. His style is careless and tautological, without the least 
grace or dignity. He makes several attempts to be witty, which, for 
the most part, are laughable rather, from their failure than their 
success. He frequently affects a light, airy gaiety, such as no 
Scotchman, (according to an opinion, very generally received,) ever 
succeeded in. 

Our author has a great antipathy to fine scenery—(the Americans, 
of course, know nothing about it, nor about the fine arts, nor elegant 
literature, nor classical taste and acquirements, nor abstruse science, 
nor how to amuse themselves, nor how to spend money, nor how to 
behave in company, We. &c. &c., because they are democrats,)—it 
is hard work enough for him to admire it—describing it is out of the 
question. Yet when he arrives at Niagara, he sets to work with 
the most intrepid resolution, doggedly determined to be astonished, 
delighted and ‘‘ overwhelmed’”’—and, withal, to produce a piece of 
fine writing on the occasion. His account of Niagara, and the effect 
it produces on his imagination, is perhaps the most elaborate part of 
his book, and is successful pretty much in the inverse proportion to 
the labor bestowed upon it. 

At times, the Captain condescends to the pathetic. His ingenious 
lamentation over the protracted misery produced among forest trees 
by the ‘‘ barbarous” practice of girdling, proves him, beyond all 
doubt, a great master of the sentimental. <A single senten*, too 
good not to be quoted, will suffice for a specimen of his unrivalled 
excellence in this department. 


“An American settler can hardly conceive the horror with which a foreigner 
beholds such numbers of magnificent trees standing round him with their throats 
cut, the very Banquoes of the murdered forest !” 


But our author probably prides himself most on the philosophical 
and political speculations, scattered up and down through his book, 
He resolves all controversies in a trice, from the true method of 
managing a fire engine, governing a penitentiary, and disciplining a 
regiment, up to the great questions of protecting duties, a universal 
deluge, an established church, and virtual representation. Yet of his 
philosophy, all that is new is paradoxical, and all that is old is com- 
mon-place ; his paradoxes are rather absurd than ingenious, and his 
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common-places are recommended neither by elegance of diction, nor 
applicability to the matter under discussion. 

But to such criticism as this there is no end. Wholesale abuse, 
whether of a book, an individual, or a nation, is the easiest thing in 
the world, and whoever undertakes to employ it must not be surprised 
to find his own practices turned against himself. 

Tn what we have said, we must not be understood to accuse Captain 
Hall of any malignant designs or dishonorable intentions. — If, in this 
great quarrel between England and America, being a British subject, 
and, withal, an officer of the British navy, he chooses to lay lance in 
rest, eitner to show his own gallantry, or out of mere abstract 
affection for aristocratical institutions, far be it from us to gainsay his 
motives. His intentions are, no doubi, sood; he evidently thinks an 
admiration of America very dangerous to Great Britain: and if, to 
kil] this admiration in the bud, or rather to prevent its ever budding, 
he employs methods somewhat equivocal, it must be remembered, 
that greater casuists tllan he have held that the end sanctifies the 
means ;—if his negligence of all facts and arguments which stand in 
the way of his favorite theory seems to resemble what the law calls a 
fraudulent neglect, it must be recollected, that controversialists more 
gifted than Captain Hall, have, by obstinately shutting their eyes, 
turned light into darkness. 


THE LAST LAY. 


The glory of the setting sun streams o’er the distant hills, 
And the richness of his parting rays the glowing ether fills ; 
The sky above is clear, and not a cloud is sailing there, 
Whereon might rest its weary wing a spirit of the air. 


The foot of Time has been upon the forest and the plain, 

His chilly hand has drest the Earth in yellow robes again ; 

The forest’s voice comes charged with sighs and sweep the winds along, 
And lessened streams are murmuring a low and saddened song. 


A dim and hazy light is spread along the far hill side,— 

The melody of summer winds has passed away and died ;— 

The quiet noon and pleasant eve, are no more to be found, 

And blighted leaves are falling fast, with low and mournful sound. 


I used to love to sit beside my merry little stream, 
And while away the Twilight in the shadow of a dream, 
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When the sun of summer left the sky, and gentle breezes threw 
Their silver echoes to the air, in changes ever new: 


The gurgle of the limpid wave along its pebbled bed, 

The music of the wind-harps in the branches overhead, 
Were dearer to my spirit than the low-toned voice of love, 
And felt upon my swelling heart, like incense from above. 


The fays of Fancy sported then upon a buoyant wing, 

And swayed my soul to blessed thoughts, by their gay revelling ; 
And oh, if they around my brain, thus, thus would ever play, 

I could lie down, and muse, and dream a happy life away : 


But when fair Fancy takes her high and most enchanting flight, 
The cold world rises to her view, and chills her wings of light : 
And her sweet hours are stolen ones, “‘ and few, and far between,” 
Like fountains in a desert land, or blooming isles of green. 


Now I must crush my soaring thoughts, and bend my mind to Earth, 
And leave my dreams, for earthly scenes of forced and cheerless mirth ; 
Those scenes that I so long have loved, my mind must enter not, 

But I must chain my thoughts below, ’till they are all forgot. 


My hours of silent musing, and unspoken joyousness, 

Can ne’er again shed down their light, to cheer me and to bless :— 

The parting word to my lone harp, doth in my bosom swell,— 

And I bid it, with an aching heart, a passionate ‘“ Farewell.” DELTA. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION.* 


Manxinp has in every age been given to theorizing. Where 
knowledge fails, conjecture begins; and the result, if not always 
useful, is generally ingenious and amusing. Ignorance led the an- 
cients into erroneous opinions. Science has led the moderns into 
others ,equally wild and visionary; for the latter, after a thorough 
acquaintance with the structure and diseases of the human machine, 
seem to turn with disappointment: from the too often inefficacy of 
medicine, and to put ingenuity upon the rack to dazzle if not to ben- 
efit the world by some new doctrine. Fact is the only true founda- 
tion of medical knowledge. Where that is wanting, the rest should 
be regarded as the deduction of fancy rather than of truth. 

There is nothing so perplexing to the student in medicine, as the 
idea that those whom he regards as lights and guides in his art, disa- 
gree so much in their estimate of diseases. ‘The French and Eng- 
lish schools differ as widely in practice as they doin language; and 


“For the substance of the following remarks, the writer is indebted to a late Freneh 
work on Physical Education by M. Londe. 
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the opinions of Brown, Culler, and a host of others, have long since 
paid the debt of nature, and been duly succeeded by a new race of 
theories. ‘The modern doctrines of Gastro Enteretes, Auscultation 
and Phrenology, supported as they are by equally splendid talents, 
cannot fail of perplexing him who seeks for truth. For the influ. 
ence these doctrines exert upon practice, may be shewn by the in- 
fluence they exert upon their ingenious authors themselves; each 
forming his diagnosis according to his favorite dogma. Thus Brous- 
sais finds the seat of every disease in the intestines, Laenner in the 
lungs, and Spurzheim in the head. Even the exploded “ Animal 
Magnetism,” has lately been revived, and practised within our own 
observation ; shewing, if it showed nothing else, the effect of the im- 
agination, not only on the patient weakened by disease, but upon the 
sound, and otherwise intelligent practitioner. 

Among the favorite doctrines of the day, none has exerted so 
general an influence or gained so general and deserved a reputation, 
as that of Physical Education. This differs from others, in its per- 
fect simplicity ; addressing itself directly to the senses; and _ using, 
as its advocates for favor, the good effects it produces. Whatever 
therefore may be the fate of other systems, we cannot but hope that 
this will stand the test of experience, and become a blessing to 
mankind. 

The importance of Exercise was, perhaps, never more fully ac- 
knowledged, than by the physicians at the present day; they begin 
to consider it as one of the best preventives against disease, as well 
as a powerful auxiliary to, and often substitute for medicine. Hence 
a regular system of exercises, under the name of Physical Educa- 
tion, has lately been introduced, and received by the public with un- 
precedented favor. 

The origin of these exercises is of the highest antiquity; being 
ascribed by a late French writer, to AXsculapius, who lived 1400 
years before the Christian era. Some centuries later they were re- 
duced to an art, and made a branch of medical science. Hippo- 
crates, Galen and Celsus wrote on the subject, and left invaluable 
precepts as to the application of exercise, in health and disease. 
The ancient legislators were also well aware of its importance; for 
knowing, that the happiness of man consisted as much in the harmony 
of his physical, as in the developement of his intellectual faculties, they 
enacted laws, by which gymnastic exercises were made an essential 
part of education. With the decline of the arts generally, the ex- 
ercises of the schools fell into disuse ; and no attempt was made to 
revive them, till the 17th century, when an elaborate work “ De Arti 
Gymnastica,” was published by Mercurialis in Italy. About the 
end of the last century several elementary works appeared in Eng- 
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land, France, and Germany; and shortly afterwards, schools of ex- 
ercise, or Gymnasia, were established in Prussia and other parts 
of the continent. 

The common effect of exercise upon the animal economy is too 
obvious to need illustration ; we shall confine our remarks, therefore, 
to the manner in which the subject is treated by writers, as a branch 
of medical science. By them exercise is divided into three kinds, 
viz. Active, Passive and Mixed. 

The active exercises are walking, dancing, running, leaping, hunt- 
ing, swimming, &c. Exercises of this kind, with the exception of 
dancing, are practised much in the same way at the present day, as 
they were in ancient times. Amongst us, this last is rather an un- 
healthful amusement than a wholesome exercise; for, taken as it 
generally is, after eating, at late hours, and in improper places, it is 
wonderful that it is not oftener followed by unpleasant consequences. 
The ancients, more skilful than we in the art of living, and know- 
ing how to. make the pleasures of sense subservient to corporeal vig- 
or, never transgressed, in their gymnastic exercises, the severe laws 
of Hygene. Their dances took place in the day, in their public 
squares, In certain parts of the open theatre, or in their vast gymna- 
sia. Ours take place in the night, and in apartments small com- 
pared to the number of dancers, where there is heat, dust, and a 
vitiated atmosphere, which, taken into the respiratory organs, 1s 
liable to produce irritations of the most dangerous character. On 
leaving the apartment too, the sudden change of temperature causes 
a suppression of transpiration ; and this cause united to the others, 
is sufficient to produce Pthisis, a disease which has cut off so many 
young female dancers ; and which has justly been ascribed, by wri- 
ters, to the derangements in respiration produced by this exercise. 
The opinions, therefore, of those, who think dancing a healthful, or 
at least, an innocent amusement, should be received with some limi- 
tation. 

Hunting, as an exercise, was much esteemed by the ancients. 
Rhazes, an Arabian author, states, that all the inhabitants of a cer- 
tain district were destroyed by the plague, excepting the hunters, 
who alone resisted the contagion. And it is asserted, that the first 
masters of the medical art, such as Chion, Machaon, Podalyrus, and 
Asculapius, were celebrated as skilful hunters. 

Swimming, was held in such estimation by the Romans, that a 
knowledge of it was considered as essential to education as a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet. Hence the common expression, when they 
wished to tax any one with gross ignorance, “ neque litteras didicit 
nec natare.”” 

The exercise of the organ of voice has lately been recommend- 
ed as useful, especially after eating. “This was also the opinion of 
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the earliest physicians. ‘‘ Sz quis stomacho laborat,” says Celsus 
logui debet,” and again, ‘* Prodest, adversum tardam concoctionem 
if claré legere,”. 'The immediate effect of this exercise is, 1st, to in- 
| crease the action in the respiratory ofgans ; 2d, to increase the mo- 
‘tions of the diaphragm, which, thereby, imparting slight shocks to the 
stomach, accelerates its functions, 3d, to produce a greater secre- 
| tion of saliva, a fluid so necessary in the process of digestion. 
.. The next division of the subject is into Passive Exercises. Of 
| this class, are riding in a carriage, sailing, swimming, &c. Passive 
exercise 1s proper in many cases, where the other kinds are inadmis- 
sible. ‘Thus digestion, which is often interrupted by active exercise 
is rendered more prompt and easy by this; so that great skill is 
often requisite to select that kind of exercise, best adapted to the 
temperament; and too much caution cannot be used not to recom- 
mend active exercises, when those of a passive or mixed character 
are indicated. 
| The third division are the Mixed Exercises. These partake of 
the nature of the other two; and the principal of them, and that 
which has been most highly recommended, is riding on horseback. 
This exercise was held in high repute by the early physicians and 
has been recommended in most chronic complaints, excepting those 
of a pulmonary nature. Oribazius says, “it is better than any 
other for giving strength to the body, but injurious to the lungs.” It __ 
seems to be an exercise peculiarly suited to literary men, as the po- 
sition it requires, expands the chest, and counteracts the effect of the 
stooping posture acquired in the study. 
In conclusion, it should always be borne in mind _ that physical 
education is never to be carried so far, as to interfere with the moral 
discipline ; but, that its sole object is, by strengthening the body, to 
render the intellect susceptible of higher culture. Great regard is, 
also, to be paid to the constitution, strength, age and sex of the 
individual. Thus, for example, as to age, nothing can be more erro- 
neous than the common practice of teaching children to stand, or 
walk alone. Nature in this should be their instructer. Let the 
child be placed where it can move freely, and, though it may not 
walk alone so soon, yet it will eventually, like the young savage, ac- 
; quire greater agility, and a more general developement of the mus- 
cles. In endeavoring to make forward children, we make deformed 
men. The crook, and other defects in the lower limbs of most 
| individuals, may be ascribed to their having been forced to stand 
| alone, before the bones were sufliciently firm to support the weight 
of the body. 
With regard to sex, many of the exercises of the male would be 
. equally applicable to the female. The difference, so striking in the 
appearance of the two in civilized life, is owing, in a great measure, 
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to the difference in their physical education; and may be ascribed 
to that cause rather than to any which nature has established. The 
females of large cities, brought up in luxury and confinement, are 
in an unnatural state: give them the more active exercises of the 
male, and their weakness, delicacy and languor, would be succeeded 
by a more masculine, but healthier constitution. The female sav- 
age can scarce be distinguished from a male of the same tribe. 
The ancient Amazons of the Tarais, brought up to the sports of the 
field and the dangers of war, were able to contend against the bold- 
est warriors of Greece ; and, at the present day, the sunburnt pay- 
sanne of France, is in appearance as much a man as her husband ; 
and frequently, in fact the better man of the two. 

We would not, however, like the Spartans, exactthe same exercises 
indiscriminately from the sexes; but we do think that certain exer- 
cises might be selected for females, which, without injuring that del- 
icate contour Nature has given them, would enable them to become 
better mothers, and which, by increasing their strength, would add 
to their beauty and usefulness. 


** What tho’ the sun with ardent frown, 
Had slightly ting’d her cheek with brown, 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew.” 
And again on the same subject, an older poet, but a no less acute 


observer of nature, says : 


“ Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous draught ; 
The wise, for cure, on exercise depend ; 

God never made his works for man to mend.” 

We cannot conclude this sketch without congratulating, not only 
physicians, but the public, upon the general interest which is begin- 
ning to be felt, upon the subject of physical education. Where so 
many are laboring under the effects of an impaired digestion,’“he 
neeessity of exercise is commonly felt; while the undoubted cures 
and changes in constitution produced by it, are the best proof of its 
efficacy. Reasoning from the simple proposition, that an organ is 
developed in proportion as it is exercised, may we not hope, by a 
regular series of exercises, to be able to unite the muscular activity 
of the savage, to the cultivated intellect of the civilized state; in 
other words to impart to man the greatest physical and moral energy 
of which his nature is susceptible. This subject is important to all, 
and within the reach of every capacity, and though some would 
abandon it to the physician, as proper for his care only, it has equal 
claims upon the attention of parents and instructers, being among 
the most urgent departments of their duties, and the most important 
branches of education. 
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Books on familiar medicine, in the hands of ignorant and injudi- 

cious parents, have sent too many to an early grave; and we should 
re deem him a benefactor to society, who should be the means of sub- 
| ) stituting works on Physical Education, for those entitled, ‘* Universal 
is Doctors,” and “ Family Physicians.” 


b EXTRACT FROM A POEM LATELY DELIVERED AT BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
BY I. McLetuan, Jr. Ese. 


Lire was a difficult journey, and beset 
With numerous snares, so with a joyful heart 
I turned aside frem its tumultuous path 

| To visit the familiar scenes of youth, 

n The theatre of my childhood’s careless sport. 
i How pleasant for the traveller, who hath grown 
A-weary of his long, dull pilgrimage, 
To turn his faint and faltering step aside 
To boyhood’s quiet home, far from the sons of pride. 


| It was the twilight of a summer’s day, | ; 
The season’s fruitful prime, and as the Eve 
Leaned with a blush upon the breast of Night 
I saw around the hundred well-known friends 
That pleased me long ago—here an old hut— j 
The ruined wall—the moss-grown, ancient well, p 
And there the aged tree, beneath whose bough . 
I often sat entranced in boyish dream 
To hear from aged lips some oft-repeated theme. 


Within its peaceful precincts,—the clear brook 
No more possess’d that sweet and careless tone 
| That won my boyish ear. Oh! I had launched 
Full many a bright and gaily-painted bark 
Upon its limpid wave,—and when its prow 
. ie Cleaved its swift way amid the islets green | 
Tt And snowy sands that half-choked up the tide 
My cheering shout would rise and echo far and wide. 


Bi. Methought that time had wrought a marvellous change l 


A wanderer on its wild and trackless waste 
When my bark shivered like the yellow leaf 
' In Autumn’s fading wood. And yet I turn’d 


| Still Stream! I long have traversed the deep sea 
ti From the old ocean’s stern magnificence 
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To muse upon that ever-lulling sound 
Thy drowsy waters made in their faint lapse. 
I ever deemed that never-ending flow 
Resembled childhood’s voice,—without a tone of wo. 


The cottage door was broken! its thatch’d roof 
Lay on the quench’d and long-deserted hearth 
And the dark wall was settling to the ground; 
The red-stemm’d honey-suckle that once clasp’d 
Closely the latticed casement, and bloom’d thick, 
No more gave out the known, delicious smell. 
The drowsy brook that whispered at the door 
An ever-delicate and untroubled air, 
Had shrunk and wander’d from its weed-choak’d channel there. 


* * * * * 


On every thing are traced Decay and Change. 

: Look! how the shifting Seasons slip away. 
First Spring in virgin white, then Summer gay 
Apparelled like an emperor in green, 

Then Autumn with his “ crown of golden corn” 

; And the old, shivering Winter, silver-haired, 
Pass like the shapes at some grand carnival, 

Or like the shadowy pageant of a dream, 
And thus the hasty years urge on their dizzy stream. 


Full oft the thrilling merriment of the soul 

Is overcast by Sorrow’s stormy gloom! 

Full oft is Pleasure’s brimming chalice drugg’d 

With misery. And Grief’s regretful tear 

On Glory’s golden altar shed! the sob 

Is oft the echo to the singer’s mirth, 

; And Pain’s half-smothered groan falls on the ear 
Like a reproach, when hearts and hopes are high 

And man’s rejoicing voice exults triumphantly. 


The verdant wreath that nods on Spring’s flush’d brow, 

And the thick garlands that old Autumn hangs 

High in his dim and awful palaces, 

Teach lessons to the pride and pomp of man. 

Those leaves on which the yellow sunbeams pour 

| Their blushing hues, and which the seraph Night | 
Forever succors with her nourishing dews 
Boast but a brief existence—they all lay 

Their pomp aside, and pine and quickly pass away. 
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Time's flying wheels leave little trace behind ! 
The stars and placid moon do fade away ; 
Day sinks in darkness, ‘‘ darkness into death 
Death into silence.” The rich pearl of life 
Soon moulders in that blackened urn, the tomb! 
E’en while you watch the wavering flame that lights 
The snowy whiteness of Consumption’s cheek, 
Death checks Life’s scanty current in its way 

And the pure spirit leaves its “‘ tabernacle of clay.” 


E’en Beauty mourns in her decaying bower 
That Time upon her angel brow should set 
His crooked autograph, and mar the jet 

Of glossy locks. Lo! how her chaplet green 
The hoar-frost, and the canker-worm destroy ! 
Decay’s dull film obscures those glorious eyes 
“ Tinct with soft azure like two chrystal wells 
That drink the blue complexion of the sky— 


In death’s wide, shadowy chamber beams no mortal eye! 


; Oh! who hath loved aright thy sainted charms 

Kind Mother Nature! Air, and sky and sea 

And earth with wonderful creations throng ! 

; Look on the savage desert of the sea 

; When o’er its features clouds and darkness roll, 

And the fierce lightning waves its lurid torch ; 

k Or when those tumbling, playful billows leap 

; ‘“¢ Like gamesome boys over the churchyard dead” 
And grace thoul’t even find round Ocean’s awful head. 


Yon everlasting heavens, how fair! when slow 
The round, red sun dips in the surges blue, 
And o’er the mountains steps the twilight pale, 
The curved moon then leads her shining fleet 
Into the firmaments unquiet sea, 
And the fantastic clouds like boiling foam 
Heave up their glimmering billow to the light, 
Half burying at times each struggling star, 
Even as the billows hide some fisher’s bark afar. 


4 
4 


Much do I love the fellowship of the woods ; 
Their chime of leaves, the prattle of the brook 
That saps the mouldering roots, the fairy blast 
Of the gnat’s “‘ shrilly tramp,” and that small hum 
When the bee winds his slender bugle horn, 
And those gay foresters, the birds, recite, 
Inimitably their artless anthem there, 
Forever weaving their gay web of song: 

Forever blythe and noisy all the summer long. 
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And then I hear when Midnight's noiseless hand 

Hangs her black curtains round the dreaming world, 

That sorrowful nun, the wakeful nightingale, 

Rehearse her mournful chant : and when the sun 

Hath reddened the autumnal leaf, I hear 

The thievish jay and blackbird scatter out 

Their pearls of song “ from morn till dewy eve,’’ 

While sharp, the thrifty squirrel at his door 
Accosts me with his chat, vain of his smuggled store. 


THE SCRAP BOOK. 


[I HAvE a pretty cousin, with whom I spend my odd evenings. 
She is a desperate flirt, but I found that out a year ago, and now we 
are sworn friends without any fear of the consequences. I think, 
by the way, that such an understanding makes the prettiest friendship 
in the world—you are so sure the lady will not fall in love with you— 
and so very sure, that, if she does, it will make no difference! ‘This 
side of a sister, there is nothing like it. You may read to her, and 
talk to her, and tell her your affaires de ceur, and, (if you choose to 
be the envy of the men and the scandal of the women—the two best 
accidents that can happen to a young man in society) you can monop- 
olize her without marrying her, or fighting her brother. It is the only 
situation short of matrimony where confidence and kindness are quite 
safe. My cousin Sybil and I kill the enemy for each other in this 
way very delightfully. We talk, mostly, when we are together— 
discussing everything that is, (and some things that are not) ‘ dreamt 
of in philosophy ;’ but now and then she gets tired, either of herself 
or me, and sits and tears up my last sonnet into strips, or plagues 
L. E. L., or pricks her name on my japonicas, in a pet of desperate 
silence. If I don’t get angry before I think of it, I open my drawer 
on such occasions, and read to her from a choice scrap book I have, 
in which I insert only passages from rare authors, and things par- 
ticularly to my taste which occur in my belles lettres reading. She 
is a great lover of literary bijouterie, and is soon carried away by 
fine poetry. So she lets alone my flowers, and turns L. E. L’s ears 
the right side out again, and listens. Sometimes I make a running 
commentary, and sometimes she throws in an apostrophe or a ven- 
turous criticism herself—but altogether it is the loveliest little inven- 
tion in the world to supply the parentheses of a woman’s humor. 
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Last night, after she was dressed for a party, she took a fancy not 
to go. She looked so out of spirits that I could not find it in my 
heart to leave her alone, and, producing my scrap book, I read the 
passage from Seneca in the motto, by way of philosophy, and with 
my cravat eased to a poetical neglige, sat down for a quiet evening. 
Imagine Sybil half reclining on the sofa, her beautiful head stripped of 
its combs and flowers and leaned back just so that the finest throat 
in the world is rounded out to the light, and her large eyes fixed on 
the wall as if that stiff winter-fly, who is reviving by the heat of the 


: 


a ‘i lamp, were describing her lover’s name with his zig-zag wanderings, 
| and then fancy your humble servant spread upon an indefinite num- 
. i ber of chairs, reading, with his back to the light, from the last filled 


pages of his Olio, and you have a picture of enjoyment which Epi- | 
curus himself might have imitated in his gardens on the Ilissus. : 
Sybil was wrapt in her sweet thoughts, and I went on reading and 
commenting after my own fancy. 
‘Here is a passage, coz, from the ‘Lover’s Melancholy,’ by | 


Ford :— 


“ Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
: Desire of visiting that Paradise. 
To Thessaly I came, and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves, 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That ever art or nature were at strife in. 
A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed, entranced my soul: as I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair faced youth, upon his lute 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
i Proclaiming (as it seemed) so bold a challenge 
To the clear quiristers of the woods, the birds, 
That as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wond’ring at what they heard. I wondered too. 
A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge ; and for every several strain 
The well shaped youth could touch, she sung her down ; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to. 
: Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
) | Into a pretty anger ; that a bird, 
Whom art had never taught cliffs, moodes, or notes, 

Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture, 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
. So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
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That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 

Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

The bird (ordained to be 

Music’s first martyr) strove to imitate 

These several sounds: which when her warbling throat 
Failed in, for grief down dropt she on his lute 

And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness 

‘To see the conqueror upon her hearse 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears. 

He looks upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed, and cried, 
‘ Alas, poor creature, I will soon revenge 

This cruelty upon the author of it. 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 

Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end :’ and in that sorrow, 

As he was pashing it against a tree, 

I suddenly stept in.”’ 


Did you ever hear anything of a more exquisite sweetness, Sybil? 
I love those old dramatists of Shakspeare’s time—Ford and Webster 
and Heywood. ‘There is something about them—I do not know 
what—but it quickens the blood strangely. I never read one of 
their fine scenes without a leaping of my heart to them. Here is 
another from ‘ Love Lies Bleeding.’ Philaster is telling his mistress 
how he first found the boy Bellario, who, you remember, is a maid 
in disguise, in love with Philaster. Mind with what a fine natural 
simplicity Webster makes him tell the story. 


‘* Hunting the buck, 
I found him sitting by a fountain side, 
Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears ; 
A garland lay him by, made by himself, 
Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me: but ever when he turned 
His tender eyes upon them, he would weep, 
As if he meant to make them grow again. 
Seeing such pretty hapless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story ; 
He told me that his parents gentle died, 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
Which gave him roots; and of the crystal springs, 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun, 
Which still, he thanked him, yielded him his light. 
Then he took up his garland and did shew, 
What every flower, as country people hold, 
Did signify ; and how all ordered thus, 
Exprest his grief: and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished, so that methought, I could - 
Have studied it. I gladly entertained him, 
Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The trustiest, lovingest, and the gentlest boy, 
That ever master kept: him will I send 
To wait on you, and bear our hidden love.” 
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Exquisite! is it not?———Would you like to hear ‘ Petrarch’s 
Theory of Love.’ It will do for ‘ chateaux en Espagne’ when you 
get a lover, Sybil :— 


“ Our souls emanate from God, and unto him they return again. They are 
pre-existent to our bodies in other worlds. The most tender inhabit Venus, the 
brightest and purest of the planets, called the third heaven. They are more or 
less perfect, and the most perfect love those who are most perfect also.” (What 
an unction to an ambitious lover!) ‘They are connected together in pairs by a 
predestined, and immutable sympathy. Each soul burns with the desire to find 
its companion ; and when they meet together in their pilgrimage on earth, their 
love becomes so much the more ardent because the matter by which they are 
enclosed prevents their reunion. On these occasions their pleasures, their suffer- 
ings, their ecstacies are inexpressible. Each endeavors to make itself known to 
the other ; a celestial light burns in the eyes; an immortal beauty beams in the 
countenance ; the heart feels less tendency to the earth, and they mutually incite 
each other to the exaltation and purification of their virtue.” 


Did you see the ‘celestial light’ in my eye, Sybil? Iam not 
positive that I remember the ‘ exaltation.” Women are changed, 
though, since Petrarch. Your Laura, now a days, is a very different 
sort of thing from the Laura who inspired this fine theory. It would 
take two predestinations to make a modern belle conscious of that 
‘immutable sympathy,’ without a golden medium. Did you ever 
see Roger Ascham’s advice to Lady Jane Gray, cousin? ‘The old 
scholar had a poet’s fancy for women. He tells her, speaking of her 


husband :— 


“ Do thou walk with him, ride with him, play with him, be his fairy, his page, 
his everything that love and poetry have invented: but watch him well, sport 
with his fancies, turn them about like the ringlets on his cheeks; and if he ever 
meditate on power, go, toss up thy baby to his brow, and bring back his thoughts 
into his heart by the music of thy discourse.” 


There is a dash of the old school tenderness and depth about that 
which I exceedingly admire. It contains within its few lines more 
of the poetry of love than you will find in ages of modern real-life 
matrimony. Ah, Sybil! if we could but make ourselves an Arcadia, 
and renew the temper of those fine old days! We mht find women 
—but where are the Philip Sidneys and the Walter Raleighs, poets 
soldiers and gentlemen in one, to match them? You must forget 
those story-heroes, cousin, or you will never find a lover! I will 
read you a passage from the Elder Brother that is more like love 
now-a-days. Angelina’s father is proposing to her a choice from the 
two sons of his friend, one of whom is a scholar. Hear how she 


abuses him :— 


“ Lewis. But what’s thy censure of 
The scholar ? 
“ Angelina. As of the courtier. All his songs and sonnets, 
His anagrams, acrostics, epigrams, 
His deep and philosophical discourse 
Of nature’s hidden secrets make not up 
A perfect husband. He can hardly borrow 
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The stars of the celestial crown to make me 

A tire for my head; nor Charles-wain for a coach, 

Nor Ganymede for a page, nor a rich gown 

From Juno’s wardrobe ; nor would I lie 

Under heaven’s spangled canopy, or banquet 

My guest and gossips on imagined nectar. 
No—no, father ! 

Tho’ I could be well pleased to have my husband 

A scholar and a courtier, young and valiant, 

These are but gaudy nothings if there be not 

Something to make up substance.”’ 


There is a.copy of ninety-nine women in the hundred, my dear 
Sybil! Angelina would be very well content to have a husband a 
scholar and a courtier—if he is rich also—but if not, she will take up 
with anything else, so only that she “ rustle in satin.” Oh if I were 
a woman, coz, | would rather walk one unnoticed mile with a man 
who could appreciate me, than ride twenty in ihe chariot with a dull 
slave of Mammon. Others enjoy your splendor, but you enjoy 
your happiness yourself. ‘There! have not I a pretty vein for mor- 
alizing ? Here’s a passage upon a subject we have often dis- 
cussed. Ugo Foscolo, in one of his essays, says :— 


“Tt is indubitably true, that passion cannot be very strong when we have 
leisure to describe it. But a man of genius feels more intensely and suffers more 
strongly than another ; and for this very reason, when the force of his passion 
has subsided, he returns for a longer period the recollection of what it has been, 
and can more easily imagine himself again under its influence ; and, in my con- 
ception, what we call the power of imagination is chiefly the combination of 
strong feelings and recollections.” 


That is true, I take it, of all a man’s passions but the last. He 
can describe his first love, and his second, and his third—any 
number that a poet (who is fickle by constitution) may reckon—and 
do it with fidelity and power ; but passion while it is living—at least 
such passion as poets feel—is too. restless a thing to be defined 
deliberately. You may as well bold a burning diamond in your 
hand and measure its minute angles. No true lover ever did attempt 
a description while the fit was on. Feelings as powerful as love, are 
like the wild birds of the tropics—you must destroy them if you 
would get a near look at their rich colors. Petrarch’s sonnets 
were beautiful, and, in a degree, true to nature, but his love, with 
all its celebrity, was an intellectual, unimpassioned dream of his ima- 
gination—a thing as different from the passionate, vivid, living affec- 
tion of natural love—as your own sweet picture, Sybil, from the 
breathing reality! (Ehem!) ‘Never think it strange that poets 
range,’ says Shelley, and to this natural facility of a warm imagina- 
tion we owe all the fine descriptions of love to be found in poetry. 
How exquisitely I could describe our flirtation, now, if I were a 
poet, eh—coz? Are you tired? No? Well, here is a senti- 
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ment from the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy. 
lover, says, 


Aspatia, after the desertion of her 


“ There is a vile dishonest trick in man 
More than in woman! All the men I meet 
Appear thus to me; all are harsh and rude, 
And have a subtilty in every thing 
Which love could never know. But we, fond women, 
Harbor the easiest and the smoothest thoughts, 
And think all shall go so. It is unjust 
That men and women should be matched together.” 


That’s a slander! I beg your pardon, Sybil, but there is more 
courtesy, far, far more, among our sex than among yours. Look at 
ladies in acrowd! Dhiable! was ever such elbowing—such unac- 
commodating rudeness ! Half so much in a crowd of men would tun 
the offender out of doors. ‘They are civil enough to us, but to one 
another— really and really,’ as the lovely Mrs. says, they are 
particularly savage. Give me whiskers and spurs if I am to depend 
on your tender mercies, belles femmes du monde! On my honor, 
COZ, it is stated in an English Magazine, that at the late elopement of 
Miss Love, the actress, the night she was to play, the ladies of the 
audience insisted unanimously that the whole corps dramatique, from 
the manager down, should be exterminated, one by one, on the stage 
before them! There is the ‘lurking devil’ for you! What do 
you think of this opinion of Lord Foppington’s :-— 


“'T’o mind the inside of a book is to entertain one’s self with the forced product 
of another man’s brain. Now I think a man of quality and breeding may be much 
amused with the natural sprouts of his own.” 


It strikes me that is the most ingenious thing that has been said since 
Cesar’s ‘Veni, vidi.’ But here is an exquisite passage from Shelley's 
Alastor, addressed to a ‘swan soaring :’ 


*‘ Thou hast a home 
Beautiful bird! Thou voyagest to thine home! 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright with the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts.” 


Glorious! glorious Shelley! Ah, Sybil; how you could have 
loved such a man as he! What a full, overflowing passion a fine 
woman might foster for such a burning, beautiful spirit! By way 
of refreshment after that, I will read you a diverting scene from an 
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old play by Heywood. I fancy Vivian Grey took the idea of Ess- 


per’s cradle adventure from it :— 


“ This gentleman and I 
Past but just now by your next neighbor’s house, 
Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An unthrift youth: his father now at sea. 
There this night 
Was a great feast. 
In the height of their carousing, ali their brains 
Warmed with the heat of wine, discourse was offered 
Of ships and storms at sea: when suddenly, 
Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room wherein they quaffed to be a pinnace, 
Moving and floating, and the confused noise 
To be the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners ; 
That their unsteady footing did proceed 
From rocking of the vessel: This conceived, 
Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 
And look out for safety. Fly, said one, 
Up to the maintop, and discover. He 
Climbs by the bed post to the tester there, 
Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards ; 
And wills them if they’ll save their ship and lives, 
To cast their lading overboard. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 
As to the sea, what next came to their hand, 
Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bedsteads, cups, 
Pots, plate, and glasses. Here a fellow whistles ; 
They take him for the boatswain: one lies struggling 
Upon the floor, as if he swam for life : 
A third takes the base viol for the cock-boat, 
Sits in the belly on’t, labors, and rows ; 
His oar, the stick with which the fiddler played : 
A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to scape 
(As did Arion) on the dolphin’s back, 
Still fumbling on a gittern. The rude multitude, 
Watching without and gaping for the spoil 
Cast from the windows, went by th’ ears about it ; 
The constable is called in to atone the broil ; 
Which done, and hearing suc: a noise within 


Of eminent shipwreck, enters the house, and finds them 


In this confusion: they adore his staff, 

And thirk it Neptune’s trident ; and that he 
Comes with his Tritons (so they called his watch) 
To calm the tempest and appease the waves: 
And at this point we left them.” 


There is a broad, thorough-going humor in those old fellows, 
which is quite lost in the polishing spirit of modern writers. 
completely the fun is let out there! No suppressing a feature—no 
fear that anything the poet may say will not do. It compares with 
the humor of our times as a hearty laugh from the pit compares with 
the smothered titter in the boxes. 
from Webster :— 


“ Upon a time, Reputation, Love and Death 
W ould travel o’er the world: and ’twas concluded 


That they should part and take three several ways. 


Here is a pleasant allegory 
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Death told them they would find him in great battles, 
Or cities plagued with plagues: Love gives them counsel 
To enquire for him mongst unambitious shepherds 
Where dowries were not talked of ; and sometimes 
Mongst quiet kindred that had nothing left 

By their dead parents ; stay, quoth Reputation ; 

Do not forsake me, for it is my nature 

If once I part from any man I meet, 

I am never found again.” 


I love to select single thoughts from these old writers. There is 
a gem-like distinctness about them which relishes. For instance :— 


“In a noble lady 
Softness of spirit, and a sober nature 
That moves like summer winds, cool, and blows sweetness, 
Shews blessed like herself.” 


“The seasons of the year find no fond parents, 
Yet some are armed in silver ice that glitters, 
And some, in gaudy green, come in like masquers, 
Why should we care for anything but knowledge ?” 


‘¢The glory of a gentleman is fair bearing.” 


Pray, pardon me, 
a For I am like a boy that hath found money, 
Afraid I dream still.” 


grey coursers of the morn 
ae ee Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs A 
And drive it through the sky.” 


aa I have a fine scene here from ‘'The Spanish Tragedy’ by Thomas 
ie | Kyd. Horatio, the son of Hieronimo, is murdered in his father’s 
a garden, and hung by the murderers upon a tree. Hieronimo's 
al awakened by the noise, and coming out with a torch discovers his 
yt. son. Upon this he goes distracted. There is a wild, preternatural 
aia horror in the delineation of his madness which freezes your blood:— 


“« Hieronimo. I pry thro’ every crevice of each wall, 
Look at each tree, and search thro’ every brake, 
Beat on the bushes, stamp our grandame earth, 
Dive in the water, and stare up to heaven: 
Yet cannot I behold my son Horatio. 
How now, whio’s there, sprights, sprights ? 
Pedro. We are your servants that attend you, sir. 
Hier. What make you with your torch in the dark? 
Ped. You bid us light them, and attend you here. — 
Hier: No, no, you are deceived, not I, you are deceived : 
Was I so mad to bid you light your torches now ? 
Light me your torches at the mid of noon, 
When as the sun-god rides in all his glory ; 
Light me your torches then ? 
Ped. Then we burn day light. 
Hier. Let it be burnt; night is a murderous slut, 
That would not have her treasons to be seen: 
And yonder pale faced Hecate there, the moon, 
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Doth give consent to that is done in darkness. * 
And all those stars that gaze upon her face, 
Are aglets on her sleeve, pins on her train : 
And those that should be powerful and divine,” 
Do sleep in darkness when they most should shine. 
Ped. Provoke them not, fair sir, with tempting words, 
The heavens are gracious ; and your miseries 
And sorrow make you speak you know not what. 
Hier. Villian, thou liest, and thou doest nought 
But tell me [ am = : i I am not mad: 
I know thee to be Pedro, and he Jaques. 
['ll prove it to thee ; and were I mad, how could I? 
Where was she the same night when my Horatio was murdered ? 
She should have shone: search thou the book : 
Had the moon shone in my boy’s face, there was a kind of grace, 
That I know, nay I do know had the murderer seen him, 
His weapon would have fallen, and cut the earth, 
Had he been framed of nought but blood and death ; 
‘hat shall we say to mischief ? 
cl Isabella his wife, enters. 
sa. Dear Hieronimo, come in a doors 
O seek not means to increase thy sorrow. 
Hier. Indeed, Isabella, we do nothing here ; 
I do not cry, ask Pedro and Jaques: 
Not I indeed, we are very merry, very merry. 
Isa. How? be merry here, be merry here ? 
Is not this the place, and this the very tree, 
Where my Horatio died, where he was murdered ? 
Hier. Was, do not say what: let her weep it out. 
This was the tree, I set it of a kernel ; 
And when our hot Spain could not let it grow, 
But that the infant and the human sap 
Began to wither, duly twice a morning 
Would I be sprinkling it with fountain water : 
At last it grew, and grew, and bore and bore: 
Till at length it grew a gallows, and did bear our son 
bore thy fruit and mine. O "wicked, wicked plant. 
ee who knocks there. — (One knocks within at the door.) 
Ped. It is a painter, sir. 
Hier. Bid him come in, and paint some comfort. 
fe ey there’s none lives but painted comfort, 
a im Same in, one knows not what may chance. 
soha | that I should set this tree! but even so 
had - ungrateful servants rear from naught, 
en they hate them that did bring them up. 
Pain God The Painter enters. 
Isa. What wouldst thou h fi lo 
whi: ave, good fellow: 
ur. O iti 
hat lives beggar, wouldst thou have that 
hel all the undelved mines cannot buy 
unce tis a jewel so inestimable. 
Pain. O then I een rom him. 
tor. How cere. od must right me for my murdered son. 
Poin. A js y son murdered : 
Y, Sir, no man did hold a son so dear. 
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Hier. What, not as thine? that’s a lie, 
As massy as the earth: I had a son, 
Whose least unvalued hair did weigh 
A thousand of thy sons, and he was murdered. 
Pain. Alas, sir, I had no more but he. 
Hier. Nor I, nor 1; but this same one of mine 
Was worth a legion. But all is one. 
Pedro, Jaques, go in a doors, Isabella, go, 
And this good fellow here, and I, 
Will range this hideous orchard up and down, ie 
Like two she lions reaved of their young, ‘ 
Go in a doors I say. [ Exeunt. . 
[The Painter and he sit down, 


Come let’s talk wisely now. 
Was thy son murdered ? 
Pain. Ay sir, 
Mer. So was mine. 
How dost thou take it? art thou not sometime mad ? 
Is there no tricks that come before thine eyes ? 
Pain. O lord, yes, sir. 
Mier. Art a painter ? canst paint me a tear, a wound ? 
A groan or a sigh? canst paint me such a tree as this? 
Pain. Sir, 1 am sure you have heard of my painting: 
My name’s Bazardo. 
Hier. Bazardo! ’fore God an excellent fellow. Look you, sir! 
Do you see? I'd have you paint me in my gallery, in your oil colors matted, and 
draw me five years younger than Iam: do you see, sir? let five years go, let 
them go,—my wife Isabella standing by me, with a speaking look to my son 
Horatio, which should intend to this, or some such like purpose ; God bless thee, : 
my sweet son ; and my hand leaning upon his head thus, sir, do you see? mayit, § 
be done ? 
Pain. Very well, sir. Pit 
Hier. Nay, I pray mark me sir: | 
Then, sir, would I have you paint me this tree, this very tree: 
Can’st paint a doleful cry ? 7 4 
Pain. Seemingly, sir. 
Mier. Nay, it should cry; but all is one. 
Well, sir, paint me a youth run thro’ and thro’ with villains’ swords hanging 
fe this tree. 
anst thou draw a murderer ? : pans 
Pain. Vl warrant you, sir; I have the pattern of the most notorious villains, 
that ever lived in all Spain. 
Hier. O, let them be worse, worse: stretch thine art, 
And let their beards be of Judas’s own color, 
And let their eyebrows jut over: in any case, observe that ; 
Then, sir, after some violent noise, : ; 
Bring me forth in my shirt, with my gown under my arm, with my torch in my 
hand, and my sword reared up thus,— : 
And with these words; What noise is this ? who calls Hieronimo ? 
May it be done? 
Pain. Yea, sir. +t} with 
Hier. Well, sir, then bring me forth, bring me thro’ alley and alley, st 
a distracted countenance going along, and let my hair heave up my p55, te 
Let the clouds scowl, make the moon dark, the stars-extinct, the winds bio ing, 
the bells tolling, the owls shrieking, the toads croaking, the minutes Jaro 
and the clock striking twelve. . d totter- 
And then at last, sir, starting, behold a man hanging, and tottering, 2p down. 
ing, as you know the wind will wave a man, and I with a trice to cut him ol 
Bc looking upon him by the advantage of my torch, find it to be my 
oratio. 
There you may shew a passion, there you may shew @ passion ! 
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Draw me like old Priam” of Troy, crying, the house is a-fire, the house is 

fire ; and the torch over my head; make me curse, make me rave, make me cry, 

fe ‘me mad, make me well again, make me curse hell, invocate, and in the end 
leave me in a trance, and so forth. 


in. And is this the end? 
i pl there is no end: the end is death and madness ; 


And I am never better than when [ am mad ; 
Then methinks I am a brave fellow ; 

Then I do wonders ; but reason abuseth me ; 
And there’s the torment, there’s the hell. 

And last, sir, bring me to one of the murderers ; 


Were he as strong as Hector 
Thus would 7 0 and drag him up and down. (He beats the Painter in.)” 


And now, cousin of mine, if your dream is over, [I will shut up 
my book and vanish. You have listened well—I thank you. And 
so with a cousin’s favor for my pains—nay, Sybil, I have earned it 
well—so—good night—good night ! 


TO A BEAUTIFUL WILD FLOWER GROWING FROM THE CLEFT OF A 
PRECIPITOUS ROCK. 


Perch’d there aloft, thou seem’st to Fancy’s eye, 
Like prison’d Beauty in enchanted tower, 

Listening in vain to hear her charmer’s sigh 
When the soft season minds her of the hour 
She met him first within Love’s rosy bower. 


But O how much unlike her fate and thine! 
The winds are ever free to fan thee there, 

And ever perfumed with thy breath divine ; 
While every winged blossom of the air, 
Powder’d with gold, thy favor seems to share. 


I would that thou might’st flourish many a day 
Within thy airy citadel secure ; 
Where no young feet may thread the dangerous way 
ve Though wild adventure should their steps assure, 
And beauty such as thine the eye allure. 


Yet meet it is that the young brow should be 
Encircled with the loveliest wreath of spring ; 

The thornless rose, methinks, I there would see, 
And there the woodbine should be taught to cling, 
And round the artless boy its fragrance fling. 


But thou in all thy loveliness should’st still 
Wave gracefully to every wooing gale : 

And though sometimes, when sweeping from the hill, 
The tempest may thy lofty seat assail, 
It cannot o’er thy rock-built house prevail. 
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O sweet it were with thee, heaven-nurtured flower ! 
To live aloof from this low world of care: 
The genial breath of morn, eve’s balmy hour,— 
And solitude and freedom, both so rare,— 
Thou may’st enjoy, exempt from envy, there. x. 


works or mR. CoopeR. Translated from the French by an 
American Gentleman, now resident in France.* 


Now is the moment to criticise novels, when every body is 
reading them. We can then say everything to the reader, who js 
in the secret. We can unfold boldly the plot, and touch at the 
catastrophe, without fear of the bookseller’s or author’s saying 
* You will spoil my novel, if you tell how it ends.” In fact, it 
is committing trespass, to deceive the sweet uncertitude, the piquant 
impatience, and lively anxiety of the reader—trifling things in 
themselves, to be sure, but which are often the means of making 
the fortune of very many trifling productions. In running over the 
works of Mr. Cooper, if I should happen, either from necessity or 
humor, to unmask their mysteries, [ am sure of not displeasing 
numerous readers already initiated; and as for those who may 
hereafter take up his novels, [I will not tell them enough to 
disenchant them; for, in spite of my indiscretion, there will stil 
remain much to hope, much to admire, and much to interest in 
these pages. 

The Spy is the first novel that brought the author’s name into 
fashion. Choosing a spy for his hero, was courageously rejecting 
the old traditionary system of novel-writing, which invariably pre- 
scribed for the principal part a person perfect in every respect, his 
outward appearance as flattering as his moral qualities were admr- 
rable—and never degrading himself by unfit alliances! So that 
men of talent were compelled to write-after this hereditary routine. 
Till now, it might at least have been thought a problem, whether 
our interest could have been excited by the adventures of a spy— 
whether it was possible to animate so sad a physiognomy by noble 
passions, or lend the accents of sensibility and eloquence to a mouth 
broken to the arts of deceit and hypocrisy. I am not aware of anything 
similar in the history of any country, nor am J sure whether there 


exists devotion enough in the human soul to decide a man, who feels 


* We have peven place to this translation more as a specimen of a different sch! _ 
criticism, than for its particular justice. It is, what we rarely find in English Perioaic 


positive review of the book, and nothing else. Ep. 
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his heart uncorrupted, to turn spy from motives of patriotism. But 
whatever may be thought of the possibility of an honest spy, the 
character drawn by Mr. Cooper is certainly plausible and of fine 
effect. 

This singular man was a pedlar during the American wars. 
Under the mask of this adopted profession, he introduced himself, 
with his pack on his back, into the houses of rich Americans, who 
had not sided with any particular party, and while displaying his 
goods, kept an open ear and eye upon everything that passed, and 
thus obtained the secrets of families. It is to Washington that he 
confides his discoveries ; it is for Washington that he is a spy- 
Subjugated by the ascendancy of this superior man, he has renowsced 
the esteem of friend and enemy, to serve Aim only; he has made him 
the god of his conscience—similar, in this respect, to the fanatics of 
every age, who submit themselves with enthusiasm to the guidance 
of a man of genius—who consider it as a moral and religious duty 
to embrace his inclinations and his aversions—and are always ready 
to plunge headlong into shame and crime, the moment they see the 
order in his eye or hear it on his lips. “is true, the pedlar has 
devoted himself to a cause which purifies many sacrifices, the liberty 
of his country ; and he for whom he has become a spy, is rather @ 
good man than a man of genius. In the midst of public contempt, 
Harvey Birch lives in peace with himself, for he has the respect of 
Washington. It is only when he sees himself shunned by his 
countrymen as an unclean spirit—when there is no longer one spot 
or asylum in his own country where he can repose a single hour 
without danger, that he utters his complaints, with melanchol 
resignation, to an absent being. If he dared name Washington, his 
woes would cease, and his repose and honor be restored. But his 
doom is to die dishonored. He must keep secret, till death, a 
letter which secures him renown, but cannot be read save over his 
corpse. Thirty years after this first war, when America was free 
and glorious, and her great liberator had descended to the tomb full 
of day s, a ball shot from an English musket struck the poor pedlar, 
Just as his aged hands were striving to take a prisoner, and render a 
ast service to his country. In his hands were found a little tin box, 
Containing a letter from Washington ; and three or four witnesses 
only, knew that Harvey Birch died as he had lived, devoted to his 
country, and a martyr to liberty. 

Si o that the Spy quits the scene, we quickly perceive the 
ein y- There are no personages, nor historical details which 
eg ar us for his absence. Scenes of manners and customs 
re re Not strongly colored by the political and religious passions 

oy and are merely forms and ceremonies peculiar to a 
People, such as the way of passing an evening, taking and offering 
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tea—such domestic scenes, I say, cannot pretend to interest the 
reader. Not that the Wharton family does not talk politics, and 
loquaciously too; but the head being neuter, either from honor or 
design, this neutrality, if historically true, throws a coolness and an 
insignificance over the whole house. ‘The two daughters of Mr. 
Wharton have nevertheless taken sides; the eldest boldly declares 
for the king, since she has fallen in love with a handsome English 
officer—an unworthy character otherwise, who takes a second wife 
before being rid of his first. The youngest is a partisan of liberty, 
like her cousin, a brave captain of a detachment of dragoons in the 
American service. ‘These dragoons (since we have introduced them 
here) are, like all other dragoons in the world, good soldiers, merry 
drinkers, swearers by the bible and the sutler’s wife. All these 
characters, though rather common, are, notwithstanding, interesting, 
The greatest stumbling-stones in the book are two miserable carica- 
tures ; one of an old negro servant in the family, who always talks 
in the infinitive mode, like every other negro, and is frightened at 
his own shadow; the other, of a surgeon in the army, a tiresome 
babbler, whose stultiloquence causes more pain than his operations, 
and who, from most singular motives of humanity, entreats the 
dragoons not to kill people quite, but to leave just life enough to 
allow him to hack and cut upon them at his pleasure. I do not 
know whether Mr. Cooper has taken a dislike to the medical pro- 
fession, but whenever a man of the art falls into his hands, he is 
treated with severe ridicule; and no matter how much ennui he 
may cause his readers; he had not pity enough on them to refrain 
giving them a copy of this surgeon in the Prairie. May a criticism 
friendly to his talent forever spare us from another ! 

Washington, under the borrowed name of Harper, crosses the 
stage one instant, without discovering himself otherwise than by bis 
noble demeanor and a good action. We should have desired to 
have recognized him by more striking features ; for it seems to us 
that the presence of a great man should change everything around 
him, casting a broad and dazzling light. But this reproach should 
rather be addressed to history. Mr. Cooper has copied it with 
scrupulous fidelity. Every great man is not bound to epee 
himself by an eagle glance, a short and hasty word, a little cocke 
hat, and gray surtout.* Th 

The Spy, with all its faults, is still a production of talent. ! 
different works of Mr. Cooper which have followed this pees 
essay, have developed with more or less success the qualities ie 
distinguish it. Lionel Lincoln, in my opinion, is one of the cit : 
efforts of the author’s pen. It is a sad story, painfully attache 


* Bonaparte. 
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certain episodes of the American war. That part of it me is 
purely historical, has at least the advantage in that respect by giving 
us valuable details: written by an able and apparently impartial 
hand, it becomes entertaining by describing the first steps of that 
war, which suddenly brought children of the same country into the 
field of battle, as two different nations, ready to settle a great and 
bloody quarrel; the one in person and on her native soil ; the other 
with a little army, twelve hundred leagues from home. ‘This 
struggle, which was commencing, on the part of the English, by a 
gradual display of military force, by the boasts and insults of the 
soldiers, their mockery of the colonial gravity: on the part of the 
Americans, by a silent reform in their manners and customs, by 
a sudden rejection of all usages borrowed from England, and 
by a-unanimous abstinence from all products illegally taxed; is 
ingeniously sketched by Mr. Cooper. He paints with vivacity those 
slight skirmishes which brought on a taste for war, and proved by 
terrible results how intoxicating is the first effusion of blood. But 
what the author’s imagination has attached to the history, is far from 
pleasing ; such as the domestic crimes of an old woman, who dies 
of remorse of conscience at the end of the novel, and furnishes a 
gloomy drama, which is otherwise so mixed up, that, after a second 
reading, I can make nothing of it, and consequently cannot disclose 
its mysteries. ‘There are however some energetic scenes in the 
style of Ann Radcliffe. 

The Pilot, as a composition, may be placed in the same rank. 
This is the history: Two small American vessels have cast anchor 
on the eastern coast of Great Britain; the crews have received 
from Congress a mission to take on board a pilot, a dark and 
mysterious character, unknown throughout the whole novel, even 
at the final explanation of everything, when in general all mystery 
is laid open to the reader’s satisfaction. Mr. Cooper has con- 
demned us, in spite of ourselves, to remain entirely ignorant of 
this man, although his name disturbs the English in their dreams, 
although his pocket-book contains a title of knighthood signed by 

ws XVL., and his death is announced in the daily papers. His 
crew know no more about him than we do. One of them, who 
“ppears informed of everything, keeps the most profound silence till 
the very last page of the book. This may be very meritorious 
” Itself, as he has sworn secresy to the pilot, but our readers do not 
thank him for it. The Pilot with the aid of the crew, are to seize 
certain Lords of the House at a certain hunt, and carry to Congress 
these samples of parliamentary haughtiness. ‘The enterprise fails 
cre the default of two young seamen, in love with two interesting 
o oon confined in an abbey, situated near the shore, pupils 

old colonel, whose loyalty is pushed to the highest pitch, but 
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who, in other respects, can hardly claim an attention. Our two 
adventurers, while prosecuting their amours, lose all thought of their 
mission: surprised by the garrison of the place, they are rescued 
by the pilot, and, vanquished in their turn, carry away, not their 
lordships, who had prudently abstained from hunting, but the two 
young girls, who soon become their lawful wives. This is what 
passes on terra firma, among personages tolerably entertaining, It 
is in the ocean scenes that I find and recognize Mr. Cooper. It is 
on board of a vessel beaten by the tempest, or lost on the rocks, 
that his talent recovers its brilliant flashes. It is when he describes 
the warlike preparation which animates the deck at the sight of an 
enemy’s flag, the impetuous courage of the sailor under the iron 
arm of discipline, and his careless gaiety after the storm. It is, 
moreover, when he shows us in the shipwreck, the old boatswain, so 
warmly attached to the schooner whose first timbers he had seen 
laid, still clinging to his old friend, as her last plank leaves his feet, 
and dying in sight of the shore where all his companions are saved. 
This talent of painting the sea, and the adventurous life led upon 
that element, so remarkable in some scenes of the Pilot, shows itself, 
in all its boldness and freedom, in the Red Rover, the best work of 
Mr. Cooper, if I may be allowed to judge. What poetic love of 
the deep blue wave possesses the author! With what enthusiasm 
he describes the graceful motions of a fine vessel! What lively wn- 
terest he casts over the pirate while reposing upon her anchors in 
the vast ports of America—while riding the ocean, her sails spread, 
her deck naked and solitary, as if she glided along under her own 
guidance across a well known surface. _ A terrible man commands 
her. Thrown by the influence of strong passion into the piratical 
trade, he seems at times to repent, and raises himself as if bya 
last effort of self-elevation, at the idea of the contempt he inspires ;— 
but soon falls back deafened to all moral reflection by the sentiment 
of his power, by the emotions of a life full of dangers ,and by the 
noise of war and the storm. ‘This extraordinary character col 
mands and countermands bloodshed with the same indifference; 
carried away by fits of generosity without feeling his heart grow bet 
ter or more tranquil, ralliesavith bitterness, and sports without galely, 
as if it were not in ‘his power to deceive the remorse which el 
upon bis thoughts. This is a portrait energetically drawn, a0 a 
novel feature with which Mr. Cooper has presented it, aided by + 
peculiar incidents of its situation, renders it new and unlike any 
have ever seen. Wilder 
On the same plan the author has placed a young seaman, © sr 
whose mind is as strangely tempered, and who, to gain i“ og 
and grade, seeks the destruction of the Pirate. He flies to -, 
board of his vessel, count his forces and betray him. I know 0 
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ing more dramatic, than these two men united under the same flag 
with intentions so widely different, seeking to penetrate each other 
without betraying themselves, and testing each other in turn, by sus- 
picion ,and confidence—wilder charged with a part extremely dan- 
gerous, and pursued without ceasing, by the scrutinizing eye of the 
pirate, before whose look, the most reserved soul would hardly be 
sure of concealment—the Pirate alarmed at having on ? board 
a man who had served the King, and whose heart is uncorrupted ; 
sometimes confiding rashly in him, at others injuriously suspecting 
him: both drawn towards each other by mutual admiration, but sud- 
denly retiring, because one common bond of probity can never unite 
their souls. And finally when everything is discovered—when 
Wilder is found out—we hardly dare to breathe, during the violent 
struggle of the Pirate between his long habit of punishing, and his 
desire of equalling his enemy by a glorious pardon—as if, deprived 
of the esteem of the world, he was anxious to gain at least that of 
one good man. 

I prudently keep silence on all the nautical descriptions in the 
Red Rover. Mr. Cooper proudly rejects every incompetent critic 
in that respect in his preface to the Pilot, and stamps in advance, 
with the epithet of fresh water sailor, the humble inhabitant of 
terra firma who should undertake to meddle with that consecrated 
part. I confess, I should escape, with more difficulty than any one 
else, the title of fresh water sailor, having never achieved a greater 
maritine exploit than one single trip on the Seine in the Steam boat. 
Ishall not then pretend to criticise, satisfied with praising, not from 
fancy but, sincerely, he vivacity and interest of those details. And 
surely if unable to judge of the truth, I may lay before many a 
reader, still less of a sailor than myself, qualities of the work which 
will recompense him for my inability as a nautical critic. 
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FRASER’S BURIAL. 


GENERAL FRASER was one of those brave and generous men whose fate exeites the 
og send equally of friend and foe. He was considered among the very best officers of 
the British army and was picked off, at the command of the traitor Arnold, by one of sev- 
eral sharp-shooters, whom he had stationed in trees for that purpose. He was buried at 
6 o’clock, P. M. on a hill near Saratoga, where a breast-work had been constructed. 


“ Atthis hour the corpse was removed, and we saw all the Generals, with their retinues, 
on the hill, assisting at the funeral ceremony. The English chaplain Mr. Brudinel officiated. 
Cannon-balls flew around and above the assembled mourners. General Gates protested 
afterwards, that, had he known what was going on, he would have stopped the fire imme- 
diately. Many cannon-balls flew close by me, but my whole attention was engaged’ by the 


funeral scene, where I saw my husband exposed to imminent danger.” __ 
Baroness de Riedesel’s Memoirs. 


‘The incessant cannonade during the solemnity, the steady attitude and unaltered voice 
with which the chaplain officiated, though frequently covered with dust, which the shot threw 
upon all sides of him ; the mute but expressive mixture of sensibility and indignation upon 
every countenance ; these objects will remain to the last of life upon the mind of every man 


who was present. 
Burgoyne’s “ State of the Expedition from Canada.” 


Done was the battle shock,— 

And on the blood-red plain, 

Where foe met foe as rock meets rock, 
Lie strewn the noble slain : 

And on the brown hill’s crest, 

As evening’s shadows fall, 

They're gathering to his place of rest 
The noblest of them all. 


F His plume above the brave 
Stream’d like a leading star,— 
Still onward did his falchion wave, 
The vanguard of the war. 
’Mid the battle’s fiercest swell 
He stemm’d the rolling tide ;— 
And there as brave men fell, he fell, 
As brave men die—he died. 


With trailing arms they come, 

The slowly tramping files, 

With shrieking fife and muffled drum, 
And the wailing horn at wiles : 

For they bear him, as is meet, 

The noble and the brave, 

With a soldier’s cloak for winding-sheet, 
To a soldier’s rampart grave. 


Down on the broad hill’s brow 

The night came dark and fast ; 

And flickering glar’d the torch-light’s glow 
As the moaning wind sigh’d past ; 
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And, ever and anon, 

As we stood amid the gloom, 

Came the lurid flash of the foeman’s gun, 
And the shot and the long deep boom. 


Then woman’s voice was heard 
Sobbing fitfully and low, 
But the man of God the holy word 
, Read steadily and slow, 
Though dark each face became, 
And sterner grew each eye, 
As we saw the flash, of the volley’d flame, 
And the deadly shower hiss’d by. 


The holy man swerv’d not— 

But our hands were on our swords, 

As the cannon’s voice and the hurrying shot 

Broke in on the funeral words. 

Stern were our thoughts, and deep, 

But too full were our hearts for tears, 

As we left him there to his last long sleep, 

In the pride of his early years. G. L. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


How delightfully the first feeling of winter comes on the mind! 
What a throng of tranquillizing and affectionate thoughts accompany 
its first bright fires, and the sound, out of doors, of its first chilling 
winds! Oh, when the leaves are driven in troops through the streets 
at night-fall, and the figures of the passers-by hurry on, cloaked and 
stooping with the cold, is there a pleasanter feeling in the world than 
to enter the closed and carpeted room, with its shaded lamps, and its 
genial warmth, and its cheerful faces about the evening table! We 
will hope that we speak your own sentiment, dear reader, when we 
prefer to every place and time in the whole calendar of pleasure, a 
winter evening at home—the ‘sweet, sweet home’ of childhood, 
with its unreserved love and its unchanged and unmeasured endear- 
ments. We need not love gaiety the less. The light and music and 
beauty of the dance will always breed a floating delight in the brain 
that has not grown dull to life’s finer influences ; yet the pleasures of 
home, though serener, are deeper, and we are sure that the world may 
be searched over in vain for a sense of joy so even and unmingled. 
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It is a beautiful trait of Providence that the balance is kept so truly 
between our many and different blessings. It were a melancholy 
thing to see the summer depart with its superb beauty, if the heart 
did not freshen as it turned in from its decay to brood upon its own 
treasures. The affections wander under the enticement of all the out- 
ward loveliness of nature, and it is necessary to unwind the spell, that 
their rich kindness may not become scattered and visionary. 

We have a passion for these simple theories which we trust will be 
forgiven. It is table gossip. We indulge in them as people pun. 
They are too shadowy for logic, it is true—like the wings of the Glen- 

-doveer in Kehama, gauze-like and filmy, but flying high withal. You 
may not grow learned but you surely will grow poetical upon them. 
We have a mortal aversion to fact. We would as lief be praised by 
a blockhead Editor as be asked a reason for anything. It is therefore 
that we set up our own Table, and by the help of Momus we will fol- 
low our humor at it, however we may play gravity in graver company. 
If we betray a weakness, or ride our hobby somewhat too furiously, it 
is a sin of good fellowship—venial the world over. 

The table at which we are sitting, by the way, (we see you, dear 
reader, with our Swedenborgian eye, filling, with your accustomed 
dignity, the large, leather-bottom dormeuse, which Alphonse has drag- 
ged up at our request and placed opposite our own) this table, we say, 
has an idle atmosphere about it. It was our first Freshman purchase. 
Many a baise covering has our elbow worn off, and in these our proud- 
er days, we have had many a temptation to mahogany; but its ample 
drawer still holds our motley store—scrap-books and loose ends of 
poetry, and Elia and Thalaba still lie, ‘ much thumbed,’ upon its outer 
limit. We fear when it will fall to pieces, it is so whittled. Our 
friends have all tried their knives upon it. Here is a Death’s head, 
cut during a discussion on Melancholy, by our grave friend ; 
and. here is a caricature of a bottle, cut one morning after Club, 
by that thirsty fellow ——-; the name of one old friend in this corner, 
and of another in that, and one small initial—alas !—that of a princely 
fellow, the pride of his class, cut but a week before the hand that 
traced it was cold! How well I remember the slight and elegant 
figure of poor M as he leaned over the table that Saturday after- 
noon, carving that simple memento! He little dreamed it would 
have so sad a value. ; 

It is strange how a dash of melancholy will get into everything about 
us. One would think a table, about which the merry good-fellows of 
a college had for years gathered daily and happily—a thing which had 
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been the nucleus of so mu 1: for which the after life of the man, 
among its brightest and best eras, can find no parallel—surely, that 
such a memento should be a joyous one. Yet, of its many links with 
the past, death has corroded one, and misfortune has dulled an- 
other, and separation and change have thrown a blur upon the bright- 
ness of all. We sit sometimes in the intervals of our daily task, and 
look upon that disfigured table, till the friends, and the days in which 
we knew them, rise about it like spirits, and envelope us in recollec- 
tions of strange and almost visible reality. Life’s perpetual “‘ on- 
ward” has a dull sound after it. This pressing away from the light 
—this eternal crowding after age and exhaustion when youth and 
pleasure are staying, gay and beautiful, behind—this fever to be what 
we are not, when we know that change only brings us nearer to dark- 
ness and gloom—this it is which comes upon the mind when it stops 
in its dizzy career, like the waking chill of his fetters upon the forget- 
ful dream of the felon. 

You see, dear and indulgent Reader, how temptingly this rambling. 
privilege of ours seduces uson. We could sit here with you over 
this quiet dish of philosophy, and moralize as we have to night by our 
cheerful fire, till the world ended. It is a reward for all our vexa- 
tions, to meet you thus after their monthly tide has ebbed, and give 
vent to our wayward fancies, like a man among his friends. It is so 
unlike the stiff, trammelled duties that have gone before. We have no 
patience with a confined theme. We would rather, if Pythagoras 
tells truly, be a gipsey’s mule, overladen among hills and valleys, than 
the best fed blood that keeps the turnpike in traces. Give us a com- 
panion who talks as a bird flies, waywardly and upon impulse, and we 
will: little grudge you your fellow who runs down a subject like a hound, 
without losing his scent till the death. And now, with your leave, 
we will pull over the books on the Editor’s Table. 

First to our hand comes a volume by Thomas Hood—the “ Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies, and other Poems.’”’ The American edition has 
been out a year or two, but as we can find no one among our acquain- 
tances who has read it, we conclude it is one of those oversights in 
notoriety which sometimes occur in the deluge of new books, and we 
will therefore speak of it as a novelty. Mr. Hood is well known for a 
series of humorous productions peculiar to himself and capital in their 
way, but, to our taste, unworthy of his talents. However this may 
be, he is even thus far, the founder of a new school, though a bad 
one, and is entitled at least to the credit of originality. ‘‘ Next to the 
man who forms the public taste,’ says an able writer, “the man 
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who corrupts it is commonly the greatest genius ;” and on the strength’ 
of his humorous pieces alone, by this rule, Mr. Hood has a claim to a 
reputation for high powers. ‘The book before us is an attempt, and a 
successful one, at sincere poetry. It is characterized, it is true, by 
the same traits of mind, which appear, in a less dignified form, in his 
lighter productions. There is the same involuted conception—the 
same old fashioned, studied, elaborate conceits ; and, what is far better, 
the old fashioned vividness and penetration into the very heart of a 
thought—qualities, which, in this age of indolence, are too lightly re. 
garded. But with all this disposition for conceits, (we use the word 
in its best sense—it is the only one which expresses our meaning) 
there is a clear, finished beauty about his severer poetry which makes 
you regret that he should ever descend to be what he is—the punster 
par excellénce of his times. In the Ode to the Moon, which we shall 
presently quote, there is more of the redolent and ripefulness of the old 
poets, than in any modern production of equal length within our mem- 
ory. Mr. Hood is not at all tinctured with the spirit of his contempo- 
raries. He seems obstinately to have studied the poets of the Eliza- 
bethan age. As the allegory runs, he has ‘dipped into Castaly with 
an old helmet.’ 

The subject of the principal poem in the book gives this vein of 
quaintness full play. It is an allegory, celebrating the immortality 
which Shakspeare has conferred on the Fairy Mythology, by his Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. “ Titania and her crew’ are all assembled, 
when Time enters the circle and announces their destruction. They 
plead in turn for mercy, and their arguments constitute the main part 
of the Poem. The greybeard is deaf to their entreaties, and is about 
to exterminate them, when a “ timely Apparition,’ (Shakspeare) 
steps in and arrests his arm. Some of the descriptions are given with 
a fanciful beauty that is peculiarly adapted to the subject. We will 
quote a verse or two from the opening scene :— 


It was a shady and sequester’d scene, 
Like those famed gardens of Boccaccio, 
Planted with his own laurels evergreen, 
And roses that for endless summer blow ; 
And there were fountain springs to overflow 
Their marble basins,—and cool green arcades 
_ Of tall o’erarching sycamores, to throw 
Athwart the dappled path their dancing shades,— 
With timid coneys cropping the green blades. 


And there were crystal pools, peopled with fish, 
Argent and gold; and some of Tyrian skin, 
Some crimson-barr’d ; and ever at a wish 
They rose obsequious till the wave grew thin 
As glass upon their backs, and then dived in, 
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Quenching their ardent scales in watery gloom ; 
Whilst others with fresh hues row’d forth to win 
My changeable regard,—for so we doom 

Things born of thought to vanish or to bloom. 


“ And lo! upon my fixed delighted ken 

Appeared the loyal Fays.—Some by degrees 

Crept from the primrose buds that opened then, 

And some from bell-shaped blossoms like the bees, 

Some from the dewy meads, and rushy leas, 

Flew up like chafers when the rustics pass ; 

Some from the rivers, others from tall trees 

Dropped, like shed blossoms, silent to the grass, ‘ 
Spirits and elfins small, of every class.” i 


We admire the Woodman’s plea: 


*¢ ‘We be small foresters and gay, who tend 

On trees, and all their furniture of green, 
Training the young boughs airily to bend, 

And show blue snatches of the sky between :— 
Or knit more close intricacies, to screen 

Birds’ crafty dwellings as may hide them best, 
But most the timid blackbird’s—she, that seen, 
Will bear black poisonous berries to her nest, 
Lest man should cage the darlings of her breast. 


‘¢ ‘We bend each tree in proper attitude, 
And founting willows train in silvery falls ; 
We frame ail shady roofs and arches rude, 
And verdant aisles leading to Dryad’s halls, 
Or deep recesses where the Echo calls ;— 
We shape all plumy trees against the sky, 
And carve tall elms’ Corinthian capitals,— 
When sometimes, as our tiny hatchets ply, 
Men say, the tapping woodpecker is nigh. 


*¢ Sometimes we scoop the squirrel’s hollow cell, 
And sometimes carve quaint letters on trees’ rind, 
That haply some lone musing wight may spell 
Dainty Rosalind,— 

Or chastest Laura,—sweetly called to mind 

In sylvan solitudes, ere he lies down ;— 

And sometimes we enrich gray stems, with twined 
And fragrant ivy,—or rich moss, whose brown 
Burns into gold as the warm sun goes down.” 


The Water Spirit is no less eloquent :— 


“Then came an elf, right beauteous to behold, 
Whose coat was like a brooklet that the sun 
Hath all embroidered with its crooked gold, 

It was so quaintly wrought, and overrun 

With spangled traceries,—most meet for one 
That was a warden of the pearly streams ;— 
And as he stept out of the shadow’s dun, 

His jewels sparkled in the pale moon’s gleams, 
And shot into the air their pointed beams. 
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«¢ Quoth he,—‘ We bear the cold and silver keys 

Of bubbling springs and fountains, that below 
Course thro’ the veiny earth—which when they freeze 
Into hard crysolites, we bid to flow, 

Creeping like subtle snakes, when, as they go, 

We guide their windings to melodious falls, 

At whose soft murmurings, so sweet and low, 

Poets have tuned their smoothest madrigals, 

To sing to ladies in their banquet halls. 


A 


*¢¢ And when the hot sun with his stedfast heat 
Parches the river god,—whose dusty urn 

Drips miserly, till soon his crystal feet 

Against the pebbly floor wax faint and burn, 

And languid fish, unpoised, grow sick and yearn,— 
Then scoop we hollows in some sandy nook, 

And little channels dig, wherein we turn 

The thread-worn rivulet, that all forsook 

The Naiad-lily, pining for her brook. 


t 


*¢¢ Wherefore, by thy delight in cool green meads, 
With living sapphires daintily inlaid,— 

In all soft songs of waters and their reeds,— 

And all reflections in a streamlet made, 

Haply of thy own love, that, disarrayed, 

Kills the fair lily with a livelier white,— 

By silver trouts upspringing from green shade, 
And winking stars reduplicate at night, 

Spare us, poor ministers to such delight.’ ” 


There are two or three other long Poems, which we have not room 
to notice particularly. ‘The story of ‘‘ Hero and Leander’’ is told in 
more than a hundred verses, with a very even and pleasant measure. 
It is full of passages like the following :—(An enamored sea nymph 
is addressing the drowned body of Leander.) 


**¢ Now lay thine ear against this golden sand, 
And thou shalt hear the music of the sea, 
Those hollow tunes it plays against the land— 

Is’t not a rich and wonderous melody ? 
I have lain hours, and fancied in its tone 
I heard the languages of ages gone.’ 


“‘ With that she stoops above his brow and bids 
Her busy hands forsake his tangled hair, 
And tenderly lift up those coffer lids, 
That she may gaze upon the jewels there, 
Like babes that hack an early bud apart, 
To know the dainty color of its heart.” 


We cannot very well extract anything from the others, and we pass 
on to the Ode to the Moon, which we give almost entire :— 


“ ODE TO THE MOON. 


“What art thou like? —Sometimes I see thee ride 

A far-bound galley on thy perilous way, 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray ;— 
Sometimes behold thee glide, 
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Clustered by all the family of stars, 

Like a lone widow, through the welkin wide, 
Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorre-v mars $ 
Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep, 
Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

Till in some Latmian cave I see thee creep, 

To catch the young Endymion asleep,— 
Leaving thy splendor at the jagged porch! 


Oh, thou art beautiful, howe’er it be! 

Huntress or Dian, or whatever named ; 

And he, the veriest Pagan, that first framed 

A silver idol and ne’er worshipped thee !— 

It is too late, or thou should’st have my knee! 

Too late now for the old Ephesian vows, 

And not divine the crescent on thy brows! 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild Moon, 
Behind those chesnut boughs, 

Casting their dappled shadows at my feet ; 

I will be grateful for the simple boon, 

In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 

And bless thy dainty face whene’er we meet. 


*‘ In nights far gone,—ay, far away and dead, 
Before care-fretted with a lidless eye,— 

I was thy wooer on my little bed, 

Letting the early hours of rest go by, 

To see thee flood the heaven with milky light, 
And feed thy snow-white swans, before I Tonk ; 
For thou wert then purveyor of my dreams,— 
Thou wert the faries’ armorer, that kept 
Their burnish’d helms, and crowns, and corslets bright; 

Their spears and glittering mails ; 
And ever thou didst spill in winding streams 
Sparkles and midnight gleams, 
For fishes to new gloss their argent scales !— 


“ Why sighs ?—why creeping tears ?—why clasped hands ?—~ 
Is it to count the boy’s expended dow’r ? 

That fairies since have broke their gifted wands ? 

That young Delight, like any o’er blown flow’r, 

Gave, ae, one, its sweet leaves to the ground ? 

Why then, fair Moon, for all thou mark’st no hour, 

Thou art a sadder dial to old Time 
: Than ever I have found 

On sunny garden-plot, or moss-grown tow’r, 

Motto’d with stern and melancholy rhyme. 


* Why should I grieve for this? —O I must yearn, 
Whilst Time, conspirator with Memory, 

Keeps his cold ashes in an ancient urn, 

Richly emboss’d with childhood’s revelry, 

With leaves and clustered fruits, and flow’rs eterne,— 
(Eternal to the world, though not to me,) 

Aye there will those brave sports and blossoms be, 
The deathless wreath, and undecayed festoon, 

) When I am hearsed within,— 

Less than the pallid primrose to the Moon, 

That now she watches through a vapor thin. 


VOL. I1.~—NO. VIII. 
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“¢ So let it be :—Before I lived to sigh, 
Thou wert in Avon, and a thousand rills, 
Beautiful orb! and so, whene’er I lie 
Trodden, thou wilt be gazing from thy hills. 
Blest be thy loving light where’er it spills, 
And blessed thy fair face, O mother mild! 
Still shine, the soul of rivers as they run, 
Still lend thy lonely lamp to lovers fond, 
And blend their plighted shadows into one :— 
Still smile at even on the bedded child, 

And close his eyelids with thy silver wand. 


We hoped, when this book appeared, that Mr. Hood had turned his 
attention permanently to better things. It has been out three years 
however, and, to our regret, he has published nothing in the same 
vein. The other is no doubt the more lucrative—the secret, pro- 


bably, of his preference. 

We have several new American books before us. Among others, 
Mrs. Hale’s Sketches of American Character, which have appeared, 
with great credit to their author, in the Ladies’ Magazine. We have 
looked over them for an extract, but can light upon no disconnected 
passage which will give a fair idea of their merits. Mrs. H. writes 
in a plain, familiar, even style, without anything which startles the 
reader at all, but at the same time with a pleasant simplicity and a 
total freedom from affectation. She is one of the few literary devo-. 
tees, whose career is unexceptionably useful. We commend her 
unpretending volume to our readers. 

“Quebec, and other Poems,” is a small volume, printed in Mon- 
treal, written by a native of the United States. We recommend to 
Mr. Hawley, the author, to come across the St. Lawrence, and write 
prose in his own country. ‘There is some thought in his book, which 
might be turned to account in a plainer medium, but as poetry, with- 
out being decidedly bad, it is too indifferent to be very strenuously 
lauded. Here are the three best verses, and they read very prettily :-— 

“¢ And I will love thee when the earth 
Is bright with summer’s rich attire ; 
When morn to seas of gold gives birth, 
And eve to brighter wreaths of fire ; 
When the broad moon and burning stars 
Are riding thro’ the lucid air 


On snow-white fleecy clouds for cars— 
My swifter dream shall find thee there. 


“ T’ll love thee when the autumn winds 
Sweep heavily the misty plain ; 
When the last flower its cold bed finds, 


And birds are far away again :— 
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When the last pale and withered leaf 
Along the swollen stream floats on— 

One thought of thee shall give relief, 
Tho’ bright and lovely things are gone. 


* And I will shield thee when the breath 
Of winter beats upon the earth ; 

And we will laugh at nature’s death, 
Content with love and festive mirth. 

The tale and sportive song shall be 
Only of soft and fairy things ; 

Young Love shall vest with us, and we 
Will give old Time his silken wings.” 


We have a strong disposition to praise Mr. Simms’s “ Vision of 
Cortes, Cain, and other Poems,” partly because he has raised himself, 
untaught, and in an uncongenial atmosphere, to a very respectable 
literary rank, and partly because he has abused our own books uni- 
formly and bitterly. Were it for the policy of the thing alone, we 
would always, if it were consistent with any shew of justice, return 
literary good for evil. But in the book under our hand, out of a 
hundred and forty-six pages, there is but one redeeming production, 
and that, we are free to say, is so fine, that we wonder how the man 
who could write it, could inflict upon his own taste even the proof- 
reading of the miserable trash by which it is surrounded. We have 
often seen and admired the ‘ Lost Pleiad,’’ but had no conception 
till we met it here, that it was by the editor of the Southern Literary 
Gazette. We will quote it entire, passing over the rest of the volume, 
in. mercy both to Mr. Simms and our readers. 


“ THE LOST PLEIAD. 


‘¢ Not in the sky, 

Where it was seen— 

Nor, on the white tops of the glistering wave— 
Nor in the mansions of the hidden deep— 
However green, 

In its enamelled caves of mystery— 

Shall the bright watcher have 

A place—nor once again proud station keep ! 


* Gone, gone ! 

O! never more, to cheer 

The mariner, who holds his course alone, 

On the Atlantic, thro’ the weary night, 

When the waves turn to watchers, and do sleep— 
Shall it appear— 

With the sweet fixedness of certain light, 

Shining upon the shut eye of the blue deep ! 


“OQ! when the shepherd on Chaldea’s hills, 
Watching his flocks, 

Looks forth, in vain for thy first light to come, 
Warning him home— 
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From his deep sleep, among the sky-kissed rocks— 
How shall he wake, when dewy silence fills 

The scene, to wonder at the weight of night, 
Without the one strong beam, whose blessed light, 
As, to the wandering child his native rills, 

Was natural to his sight! 


“ Vain, vain! 

O! less than vain, shall he look forth— 

The sailor from his barque— 

(Howe’er the North, 

Doth raise his certain lamp, when tempests lower) 
To catch the light of the lost star again— 

The weary hour, 

To him, shall be more weary, when the dark 
Displays not the lost planet on her tower. 


* And lone 

Where its first splendor shone, 

Shall be that pleasant company of stars : 

How should they know that death, 

The happy glory of the immortal mars, 

When like the earth, and all its common breath, 
Extinguish’d are the pure beams of the sky— 
Fallen from on high— 

And their concerted springs of harmony 

Snapt rudely, and all pleasant music gone. 


“ A strain—a mellow strain, 

Of parting music fill’d the earth and sky— 
The stars lamenting, in unborrowed pain, 
That one of the selectest ones must die— 
The brightest of their train! 

Alas! it is the destiny— 

The dearest hope is that which first is lost, 
The tenderest flower is soonest nipt by frost— 
Are not the shortest lived, the loveliest— 

And like the wandering orb that leaves the sky, 
Look they not brightest when about to fly 
The desolate spot they blest ?” 


There are some heavenly contrasts in this unheavenly world, Hera- 
clitus and his tears to the contrary, notwithstanding. To dance with 
a belle after a precieuse, to drink champagne after beef, to step from 
boots and a stage coach into pumps and a drawing room, are pleasant 
sensations ; but to heave the reviewer’s long sigh of relief after a 
dull book, and relax into the reviewer’s smile on taking up a bright 
one—Dii Miscellanei! is it not poetry—hippocrene? The Youth’s 
Keepsake, we record it as our deliberate opinion, is the best Annual of 
the year.* It is in unexceptionable taste, it answers perfectly its 
design, the plates are beautiful, and the literary material up to a very 
unusual standard. That is all true on the word of a critic, And 
then for the good things in it—the cleverest articles of some of the 


* We beg pardon of Francis Herbert—we have not yet seen the Talisman. 
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cleverest of the Phebi chorus are among them. The best thing in 
the book, by the lady who writes the best things in every book, (it is 
quite wonderful, by the way, that Miss Sedgewick has written almost 
the only prose piece worth preserving in each of the annuals) is too 
long for us to quote entirely, and too uniformly good to allow of a fair 
extract. Among the other prose contributions, the ‘ Adventures of a 
Ninepence,’ the ‘ Valley of the Furnace,’ and the ‘ Strawberries,’ are 
very chaste and sprightly. But the poetry of this little book, (and 
that is a rare trait in Souvenirs, both English and American) is par- 
ticularly sweet and appropriate. ‘The ‘ Child’s Wish in June,’ the 
‘ Address to an Ancient Bee,’ and the ‘Savoyard’s Song,’ are, of their 
kind, the best floating poetry we have met. Mrs. Gilman, the author 
of the first, (we presume it is her’s—it could be no other’s) has a 
talent for this difficult vein of writing which is entirely herown. We 
have seen several similar productions from her pen, and we can con- 
ceive of nothing more perfectly and beautifully adapted to the capacity 
of a child, at the same time that their delicate truth and freedom from 
affectation render them pure and positive poetry. We are sure that. 
a collection of them would be a standard and universal book for chil- 
dren, supplying a deficiency in by no means the least important 
department of literature. Could anything be more simply natural 
than this 7— 
“‘ THE CHILD’S WISH IN JUNE. 

“¢ Mother, Mother, the winds are at play, 

Prithee, let me be idle to-day. 

Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 

Languidly under the bright blue sky. 

See, how slowly the streamlet glides ; 

Look, how the violet roguishly hides ;. 

Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 

And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 

And the flies go about him one by one; 

And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 

Without ever thinking of washing her face. 

There flies a bird to a neighboring tree, 

But very lazily flieth he, 


And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 


“ You bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear 

How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth near, 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play 

It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. - 


“‘ T-wish, oh I wish, I was yonder cloud, 

That sails about with its misty shroud ; 

Books and work I no more should see, 

And I'd come and float, dear mother, o’er thee.” 
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Mrs. Sigourney’s Address to the Bee is a graceful specimen of 
pleasantry, and we should like to quote both that and the Savoyard’s 
Song if it did not seem too much like robbing the book. The pub- 
lisher talks about the policy of a “‘ mere relish” in extracts. The 
frontispiece to the Keepsake is an engraving from Sully’s fine picture 
of the Torn Hat, illustrated by the only verses of which we have 
been guilty since our minority. (An amusing comment, by the way, 
on the sagacity of certain critics, who took our last volume, most of 
which was written before the one that preceded it, and proved from it 
the late rapid decline of our abilities.) We trust we shall be forgiven, 
(since our lucid intervals are three years long,) for quoting the result 
of our late relapse :— 


THE TORN HAT. 


“‘ There’s something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his uncheck’d, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepress’d by sadness— 

Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness. 


* And yet it is not in his play, 

When every trace of thought is lost, 

And not when you would call him gay, 
That his bright presence thrills me most— 
His shout may ring upon the hill, 

His voice be echoed in the hall, 

His merry laugh like music trill, 

And [I in sadness hear it all, 

For like the wrinkles on my brow, 
I scarcely notice such things now— 

But when, amid the earnest game, 

He stops, as if he music heard, 

And, heedless of his shouted name 
As of the carol of a bird, 

Stands gazing on the empty air 

As if some dream were passing there— 
"Tis then that on his face I bol, 

His beautiful but thoughtful face, 

And, like a long forgotten book, 

Its sweet, familiar meanings trace, 
Remembering a thousand things 
Which pass’d me on those golden wings 

Which time has fettered now— 

Things that came o’er me with a thrill, 
And left me silent, sad, and still, 

And threw upon my brow 
A holier and a gentler cast, 

That was too innocent to last. 
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“Tis strange how thought upon a child 
Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 

And when his pulse is beating wild, 
And life itself is in excess— 

When foot and hand, and ear and eye, 

Are all with ardor straining high— 
How in his heart will spring 

A feeling whose mysterious thrall 

Is stronger, sweeter far than all ; 
And, on its silent wing, 

How with the clouds he'll float away, 

As wandering and as lost as they!” 


We kiss the fair hand of Lady Morgan! Never were reader and 
writer brought so courteously together, as Lady Morgan and the 
amused readers of her “‘ Book of the Boudoir.” Why, we are there— 
positively there—our “feet upon the fender in Kildare Street,” vis-a-vis 
with her deep blue stockings, and gossiping with her in her own 
eternal semi French, and infected with her own etermal gateté de 
ceur. We would not suddenly swear that we had not seen her— 
bodily. Why, it is the very life and impress of her presence. Better 
than that—for we could not, in twenty visits, have brought away a pic- 
ture of her ‘‘whereabout” half so vivid and real. We have, very often,, 


in the fine passages of society—such as occur sometimes in the end of 


an evening, or when a dinner party has dwindled to an unbroken 
circle of choice and congenial spirits, or at any of those times when 
conversation, stripped of all reserve or check, is poured out in the 
glowing and unfettered enthusiasm, to which convivial excitement 
alone gives the confidence necessary to its flow—we have often 
wished, at such times, that the voice and manner of the chance and: 
fleeting eloquence about us could be arrested and written down for 
others beside ourselves to see and admire. In a chance conversation: 
at a party, in the bagatelle rattle of a dance, in a gay hour over coffee: 
and sandwiches en famille, wherever you meet those whom you love 
or value, there will occur pieces of dialogue, jeux desprit, passages 
of feeling or fun—trifles it is true, but still such trifles as make eras 
in the calendar of happiness—which you would give the world to 
rescue from their ephemeral destiny. They are, perhaps, the sound. 
ings of a spirit too deep for ordinary life to fathom, or the gracefulness 
of a fancy linked with too feminine a nature to bear the eye of the. 
world, or the melting of a frost of reserve from diffident genius—they 
are traces of that which is fleeting, or struck out like phosphorus from. 
the sea by irregular chance—and you want something quicker and’ 
rarer than formal description to arrest it warm and natural, and detain. 
It in its place till it can be looked upon. 
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We do not say that Lady Morgan realizes all this, but that she has 
taken the first step in a kind of writing which will eventually lead to 
it, and which, in itself, is no bad specimen of the result. We love 
this rambling, familiar gossip. It is the undress of the mind. We 
would read grave and dignified authors, but we would do it as we 
perform the duties of life. There should be a time afterwards for things 
that are lighter and that come closer to the heart. There are playful 
and familiar affections in our nature which are developed only when 
graver things are put by, and there are, doubtless, playful and familiar 
faculties of mind, which can be exercised for others, only when graver 
mental discipline is put by—and why should not the cultivation of gifts, 
which are innocent and cheerful, be encouraged and rewarded ? 
Literature is mainly a heightened picture of human nature. Its object 
is so to represent the features of men that they may know themselves. 
We therefore say, that a book like the one before us, which gives the 
nicer traits and catches the careless and fleeting changes of expression, 
is by no means a useless, but by all means a laudable exercise of 
talent. 

There are few people by the way who possess the talent of graceful 
trifling, either in writing or conversation. Study may make anything 
but this. It is like naiveté in character—nature let alone. By 
the common standard of rareness, therefore, Lady Morgan’s agreeable - 
faculty has a high value. There are evils in the train of such writing, 
ho doubt—but they fall upon the writer only. Weaknesses are exposed, 
the dignity of authorship is invaded, the liberties which are allowed 


- only in the intimate scenes described, are claimed by the world—but © 


this interferes with nothing of which the reader is at liberty to be 
jealous, and if there is indulgence for anything in criticism it surely 
should be extended to this. . 

Enough of preface, however, and now for the first chapter. It opens 
in this familiar way :— 


Last night as we circled round the fire in the little red room in Kildare Street, 
by courtesy called a boudoir, talking about everything, anything, and nothing at 
all, happened to give out some odds and ends, that amused those who, truth to 
tell, are not among the least amusable ; when somebody said, ‘“ Why do you not 
write down all this?” and here is a blank book placed before me for the express 
purpose. But I suspect there is no talking upon paper, as one talks “les pieds 
couches sur les chenets.” I feel, at least at this moment, that there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between sitting bolt upright, before a marble-coloured, blue-lined, 
lank, leger-looking, Thread-needle-street sort of a volume, for the purpose of 
opening a running account with one’s own current ideas, and the sinking into the 
downy depths of an easy chair, and “ then and there, without let and molestation” 
(as the old Irish passport has it), giving a careless and unheeded existence to the 
infinite deal of nothings which lie latent in the memories of all such, as have seen 
and heard much, and have been “ over the hills and far away.” “ Thoughts that 
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breathe,” will not always write; “ words that burn” are apt to cool down as they 
are traced; visions that ‘ come like shadows,” will also ‘‘so depart ;” and the 
brightest exhalations of the mind, which are drawn forth by the sunny influence 
of social confidence, like other exhalations, will dissipate by their own lightness, 
and (beyond the reach of fixture or condensation) ‘“‘make themselves air, into 
which they vanish.” | 

Still, however, in the days of pure pedantry, the days of the Scaligers, Pas- 
quiers, Balzacs, and Thuanuses, genius and simplicity, and high philosophy too, found 
frequent shelter in such daily ledgers of spontaneous thought and feeling. ‘ Kach 
day of my life is a page in my book,” says the learned Menage, who scribbled his 
yey Ana, while Mesdames Sevigne and Deshoulieres sat disputing in the 
chimney corner on the merits of coffee, and of Racine, or the fashion of a herlebrelu. 
It was such a book lying temptingly open on the old oak table in the Gothic library 
of the Chateau Montaigne, that led the charming “ Michel, gentilhomme Perigor- 
din,” to note down, (in the pauses of more studied composition) those natural and 
ae things, which as he himself quaintly expresses it, come, “ a saute et a 
gambade.” But then I am not Menage nor Montaigne. 

The danger of a book like this, lies in the lure it holds out toegotism. There it 
is always ready toreceive the perilous confidence of self-love and self-complacency, 
like an old lady’s humble companion, or the confessor of a voluble devotee. ‘The 
reason,” says the always quotable Madame de Sevigne, “‘ why devotees love their 
confessors, is the pleasure they have in talking of themselves, even when they 
have nothing good to tell : ‘ on aime tant @ sine de sot.’”” Oh, the terrible truth. 


As a very proper preparation for the growing importance of the first 
person, Lady M. gives us in the second chapter a pretty distinction in 
egotism :— 


Egoism and egotism—what a difference! The one a vice, the other a weak- 
ness of temperament. The one inspires aversion, for it is always unsocial; the 
other awakens ridicule, for it is frequently absurd. Egoism is in a great degree 
referrible to modern manners, and is among the drawbacks on civilization. Ego- 
tism is of allages, and more an affair of structure than of convention. The egotist 
may be a very vain man, but he may be a gifted, and generally is an amiable one. 
If he had many serious defects to hide, he would not so frankly give himself up to 
public inspection. The pains he takes to canvass for public suffrage is a proof 
that he values opinion ; but the worst of it is, that the egotist intrenches on the 
_ self-importance of others—that irremissible sin in society, where every man is his 

own hero, whatever he may be to his valet de chambre. 

Egotism, when accompanied by endowments, is infinite in its resources. When 
it cannot relate, it exhibits; but it must always be before the scene, and occup 
the audience. It is seldom found among the heaven-born members of high soci- 
ety: because egoism and not egotism is the inherent, almost organic vice of that 
class. The egoist is one who, uncalled upon by his necessities for exertions, and 
led by breeding to resolve all things into self—who, without effort to make, or suf- 
frage to court, feels not the value of public opinion, or, feeling it, believes himself 
above it. Divested of warm affections, and independent of all sympathy, he is 
ever on the side of taste; because no predominant impulse leads him to its viola- 
tion. He breaks no form of conventional propriety, nor shocks a prejudice of time- 
honored ignorance. Devoted to self-gratification, he never seeks it by any 
greater risk, than comports with his habitual ease and place in society. His 
gallentry, even when profligate, is passionless and calculating; it is an air, not 
an enjoyment—an item in its ostentatious externals—an addition to the sum of his 
superfluous luxuries. 

Although the physiological causes of egoism must exist in all ranks and classes: 
(for selfishness is pretty generally distributed in all,) yet the egotist par excellence 
must be especially sought among the idlers of fashion, who, if not occupied with 


themselves, have nothing else to be busied about. Egotists exist more among 
men of stirring lives, who have been forced before the world. Heroes make ae 
lent egotists; they bring their excuse along with them, and render their vanity 
respectable by the events on which it is founded. It was the egotism of the 
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Moorish “ great captain” which won Desdemona, in spite of his dingy hue; and I 
remember being once a little grazed myself by an enfilade de batterie of egotistical 
heroism, directed against my Jove of the marvellous, by one of the greatest cap- 
tains of the present age. Dio buono! how I used to open my eyes and “ incline 
my ear,” while he, like a chevalier of old, or like “ Aineas after supper,” related 
the tale of his own prowess! With what delight, evening after evening, I a 
upon his well-recited “feats of broils and battles,—” apart from the egoistica 
circles, in which the chances of notoriety had associated us, and which (composed 
of “‘ half the curled darlings of the nation’”’) was as worn out on the subject of m 
hero and his victories, as on every other; so that I was generally left “ sole audi- 
tress,” while he, 


‘‘ From year to year, 
The battles, seiges, fortunes he had passed, 
Ran through.” 


I remember, one evening, while thus occupied, observing a group of exquisites 
of both sexes looking slyly at us, and laughing sous cape. ‘Though then in my 
noviciate of fashion, [ knew enough of the great world to be aware that a ridicule 
was worse than a crime ; and like all parvenus, fearful of incurring the ban of the 
empire into which he had been admitted, I planted my hero just as he was plant- 
ing his victorious standard “on the moslem walls.” Flying to that great legisla- 
ture of ton, whose word was then the charter of others, as well as mine, in such 
affairs, I asked, ‘‘ What is the matter ? What have I done, Lord A ” 

* Nothing, child ; only you are a spoony, that’s all.” 

“A spoony ! what is a spoony ?” 

** Something that is easily salen in ;—at the gambling table, by a black leg—in 
society by a bore!” 

** But who is a bore ?” 

* Oh, by Jove! if you have not found out that, you must be left to your fate.” 

* But why is a bore?” 

* Because all egotists are bores. It is really very amusing to see you, like a. 
little gobe-mouche, swallowing with avidity, what has surfeited us all long ago. 
What a godsend you must be to him! There is nothing like a fresh importation 
from Ireland.” 

I bridled up like a charmer in Richardson’s novels, and replied, pertly, “ I prefer 
bas, hee with genius, to an egoist without it, at all times.” 

* ‘That’s your affair, dear ; but now, at least, you are a purchaser with notice.” 

“ T have not, however, had notice to quit—so I will return to my egotist, and 
leave you to your egoists ;—who has the better bargain ?” 

“¢ We shall see,” said Lord A , dryly. 

He was right. I was obliged to give in, during a fierce combat and a long seige ; 
and sol struck long before the enemy hauled down a single color. 


There is no order in the subjects of sucha book, of course. Nothing 
comes amiss. It is, en un seul mot, a scrap-book, in which the author 
has written whenever her fingers were idle, on the subject that was 
uppermost, and in which she inserted every new or striking thought 
or fact, however come by, and however trifling. It isa pretty melange 
of course, and the Index reads like, | 


“¢ Lutes, lobsters, seas of milk, and ships of amber.” 


In successive chapters she treats of “‘ My Book—Egotism—Eternity 
—Horne Tooke—Irish Union—Suicide—Countess D’ Albany—Tower 
of Babel—Mathematical Ladies—Cardinal Gonsalvi—Toys and Trin- 
kets—The Spirit of the Age—Apothecaries—Reviewers—French 
Poetry” and “ the Key of the Book-case.” Among all this variety, one 
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would expect, what is the fact, that there would occur constant passages 
of pleasant gossiping philosophy, and wayside remark, such as make 
the spirit of fine conversation, but rarely get into books. In an in- 
stance or two which we remember, Lady M. shews fine observation :— 


The Italians have never been celebrated as raconteurs ; the organization, which 
gives them their improvisatori, is perhaps in precise opposition to the necessar 
qualifications of a raconteur. The sure, rapid, deep, but careless touching-off, 
which gives colloquial narration its charm and spirit, the imitative humor, inevit- 
able mimicry, appropriate gesticulations, changeful accent, and vivid conception 
of the fact or scene related, require quite another sort of physique from that which 
forms the slow, solemn declaimer, and oracular improvisatore—who looks all in the 
clouds, warming his fancy with unearthly fires, and arranging his ready-made 
phrases and conventional rhymes, with eyes up-raised, aud psig of fanciful ab 
straction—apart, and beyond all the graphic realities of life. Kven in conversation, 
the Italians are more impressive than agreeable—more passionate than witty ;— 
they talk in sentences a longue haleine, and forget that the world was made in six 
days—the first and greatest lesson given by Providence on the value of time, even 
within view of eternity ! 

Petits soins! Alte-la, my dear little women, coquettes, prudes, and platonists, 
and you who are none of these, but have just philosophy enough at the ends of 
your rosy fingers, to prefer that pleasant series of intellectual sensations, which 
come of the petits soins of an agreeable and clever man, with all their imaginative 
enjoyments, which are followed neither by satiety nor remorse, but are yet far re- 
moved from a “‘ cool suspense from pleasure and from pain.” 

French women understand this gracious era in the progress of a “ sentiment,” 
much better than the English. They have the prudence to put off the evil day, 
when it shall be no more, as long as they can; and they have the wit and informa- 
tion to fill up the interval between growing prepossession, and unequivocal passion. 
They have a still more precious art—that of inspiring les petits sotns;when les 
grandes have passed for ever. In England, indifference treads closely on the steps 
of love—in France, the most lasting and tender friendship is made tp of the frag- 
ments of an old passion. 


It is surprising how many subjects are touched upon withm the brief 
space of two volumes—matters too of every degree of importance, from 
state secrets to the spelling bombycine, bombazcen! She proves “ that 
poets seldom make good lovers,” gives a project for dressing men and 
women in one uniform chemise, (fie! fie!) ‘praises het. cookery and 
her exclusiveness in a breath, and after describing a fantastic, blue- 
stocking lover of trinkets and toys, sitting in the midst of ‘“ Dante 
illustrated on Sevre vases, and the loves of Petrarch and Laura told on 
tea cups, pearl penknives that mend no pens, and work-boxes that 
hold no work,” says, 

“ Cet femme la, Sire—c’est moi !” 

A pretty bill, Sir Charles (who, en passant, is brought in once in 
a while, very much as one smuggles a country cousin into a party) a 
pretty bill he must have at ‘‘ Madam Chenevix’s toyshop !”’ 

We admire the courage with which Lady M. handles matters upon 
which critics, who are particularly nervous upon gentility, (forgive us — 
Pelham, for the word !) are always severe. She talks about her titled 
friends, abuses the vulgar, and discusses the necessity of exclusiveness, 
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as coolly as if the tribunal of reviewers were men of Regent Street 
and the West End, instead of being what they are, “ horrid creatures,” 
who would be puzzled by “ P. D. C,” and do not know the difference 
between the “figaro” on a lady’s neck and “ Figaro the Barber.” 
The passage below is an amusing specimen, though much more liberal 
than most of her notions on the same subject :— 


To-day I looked over my visiting book, to clear out for the new year, and to 
eliminate some of the false and the foolish, who creep into every circle, however 
exclusive or small: for every body, from a duchess to a dairy-maid, may be exclu- 
sive in her own way. Not that I meant to carry my proscription to any great ex- 
tent ; for if I were to admit only the honest and the clever, I might as well shut 
up shop altogether. There are, however, degrees in all things; and there are 
some, so falsely false, and so foolishly dull, that principle and patience alike revolt, 
and so, out they go. 

“ Ainsi cuit, on aurait mangé son pére,” says La Reyniére of his favorite dish ; 
and there are ridicules in dress, manner, and bearing, which might excuse one’s 
cutting, if not “ eating” one’s mother. 'The want of birth, rank, or fortune, are 
such mere, such inevitable accidents, such universal liabilities, that nothing above 
the lowest order of intellect, or the most degrading toadyism to the great of all 
sorts, could stoop to exclude from their society those who, with the exception of 
such accidental distinctions, possessed every other. But dress and address are 
within the attainment of every body ; and the man who visits you in the morning 
in a milk-white waistcoat, or the woman, who, in the evening, when she is an- 
nounced, stops to make a curtesy at the door of your drawing-room, must be 
wholly beyond the pale of social redemption. 

Such anomalies are always indicative of mauvais ton; and maurais ton is the 
want of good sense or good company. If, however, the white waistcoat is held 
out as a flag of singularity by a marked man, why then it becomes a grade in it- 
self, like Jerningham’s blue stockings, which founded a sect in literature. But 
since curtesies went out with hoops and all other grotesque things, the woman 
who curtesies is lost. She is inaccessible to all improvements, and will bring up 
her children to hate Catholic emancipation, gas, steam, and M’Adamized roads ; 
her sons will stick fast by 1688, and her daughters will propagate the family cur- 
tesy to endless generations. 


One more topic, and we will make our bow to Lady M. and leave 
her till her next book (which we trust will be a similar dish of gossip.) 
Our readers, we dare say, will remember an account of a visit to her 
Ladyship by an American which was copied into all the papers in the 
Union. It was finally extracted by a London Editor, hostile to the 
fair subject of it, and thus came to her eye. After some remarks upon 
the first passage of the article, describing her library, she indulges in 
the following amusing tirade :-— 


Oh! that the inventory had stopped there !—For the furniture, pass! (though I 
deny the glass case—I have a total antipathy to glass cases)—but the coming to 
personals, as in the following catalogue raisonnée of beauties wanting, of charms 
“absent without leave”—this is really “too bad.” But the Yankee goes on, and so 
here I am, (not in kit-kat,) as sketched “at 2 o’clock, P. M.” by my American 
visitor—who, after “ noting the chamber,” thus writes down—its mistress, uncon- 
scious as was Imogen of her midnight visiter, and as little suspecting to what sort 
m4 a limner she was sitting for her portrait, when she received this “ Yankee from 

oston :” 

“ At length Lady Morgan entered. She was short, with a broad face, blue, 
inexpressive eyes, and seemed, if such a thing may be named, about forty years of 
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age. Her personal appearance is far from handsome—it is not even striking 
There was an evident affectation of Parisian taste in her dress and manner.” 

I appeal !—I appeal from this Caravaggio of Boston to the Titian of his age and 
country—I appeal to you, Sir Thomas Lawrence !—would you have painted a 
short, squat, broad-faced, inexpressive, affected, Frenchified, Greenland-seal-like 
lady of any age? Would any money have tempted you to profane your immortal 
pencil, consecrated by nature to the graces, by devoting its magic to such a model 
as this described by the Yankee artist of the “ Boston Literary?” And yet hie 
did paint the picture of this Lapland Venus—this impersonation of a Dublin Bay 
cod-fish—this pendant to Hogarth’s Poissarde at the gates of Calais, who bears so 
striking a resemblance to the maiden ray she exhibits for sale. What is more, you 
painted it of your own free will and choice—gratuitously, ard that too when rival 
duchesses were contending for the honor of reachiny posterity through your 
agency, with the beauties of Vandyke and the belles of Lely, all ready and willing 
to remunerate, with princely munificence, the talent “whose price is beyond 
rubies.” 

Well, I appeal from the portrait drawn by the Yankee to yours; “et je m’en 
trouverai bien.” Gladly do I “sweeten my imagination” by the recollection of 
those times of youth, and gayety, and splendor, in which, associated under the 
same roof, | sat for, and you sketched that picture, thus by contrast recalled to my 
recollection! | remember a minister of state cracking jokes on one side of the 
table on which you were drawing, a royal princess* suggesting hints, on the other, 
the Roscius of the age stalking up and down the room with the strides of Mac- 
beth, and the look of Coriolanus, and half the beauties of future galleries and col- 
lections, fluttering round the exclusive patent-giver of eternal loveliness. Alas! 
no one could have said that I was “ forty” then; and “ this is the cruellest cut of 
all !”—-Woman, the most enduring of created beings, will bear any thing but that. 
Had it been thirty-nine, or fifty !—thirty-nine is still under the mark, and fifty so 
far beyond it, so hopeless, such a lasciar speranze voi che intrate ;”—but rorty !— 


“ Take any form but that, 
And my firm nerves will never tremble’”— 


the critical age—the Rubicon—J cannot, will not dwell on it. But oh! America! 
—land of my devotion and my idolatry—is it from you the blow has come? Let 
Quarterlys and Blackwoods libel—but the “‘ Boston Literary !”—* Et tu Brute!” 

Now, I here openly, frankly, and spiritedly publish my protecol to the city of 
Boston, requiring of the Bostonians, that they give me up this morning visiter, 
“ at 2 o’clock, p. m.”—this Iachimo of literary sa/ons—this positive denunciator of 
the certain age of ladies who wish their age to remain uncertain—this portrait 
painter en large, who calls little ‘ short,’ and round, ‘ broad,’ and who 


“Ne’er can any lustre see, 
In eyes that do not smile on me”— 


—himself—this violator of confidences made on the occasion of a first visit !—this 
Zoilus of the toilette and Yankee ‘ courier des dames ;’ I require the Bostonians 
by their gallantry and their liberalism, their love of liberty and of the ladies, that 
they first catch me this backwoodsman, and then leave me to dress him !—But 
‘tis a threat thrown away—I do not, I will not believe that an American could thus 
violate all principle of courtesy, gallantry, hospitality, and truth. I have received 
persons from all parts of the United States within the last eight years. 1 find on 
my visiting list the names of two gentlemen from Boston, who have frequented 
my house within the last two years, neither of whom have committed such an act. 
I have not been wanting in the rites of hospitality to any one who has borne the 
name of an American. I honor the great cause of liberty, in the persons of those 
to whose fathers the world stands indebted for the greatest rally that ever was 
made round her standard ; and “ I guess” that if there is one recreant American 
(American by the accident of birth) capable of such conduct as my Bostonian vis- 
iter “ at 2 o’clock, p. m.” has exhibited, the “ whole order of gentlemen in Amer- 


* Her late Majesty Queen Caroline. 
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ica” would disown this Arnold of private society, as they did the political traitor, 
who dishonored the region of freedom, by claiming it as his country.* 

How gloriously the flames circle around that heap of bad poetry 
burning within the fender !—the white smoke mingling so fitfully with 
the graceful and lambent blaze, and the red light cast so richly on the 
old landscapes, and the queer, antique furniture, and the heavy cur- 
tains of our room! Rejected articles burn better and brighter than 
any thing else—or, if they do not—the pleasure with which we sit 
and watch them, as they give out the only brightness that is in 
them, has less in it of the compunctious alloy which attends the 
waste of paper, however useless, that has been once consecrated by 
thought. We confess to a passion for this amusement. To sit in 
the dead midnight, after hours of still and solitary study, and burn 
waste manuscripts upon the hearth, is a pleasure which has more 
philosophy in it than half for which the world perils its salvation. It 
needs the preparation I speak of—a mind wearied to a nervous sensi- 
tiveness, and a temper in which one listens tremblingly to the whirling 
of a leaf along the streets, or the grating of a distant shutter in the 
night wind. The fitful glare, the sudden illumination, the abrupt 
sinking into darkness—the strange changefulness of the golden’ sparks 
in the decayed tinder, affect the mind at such an hour and in sucha 
mood, with a capricious variety of emotions, as powerful, if not as dis- 
tinct, as the most vivid incidents of reality. We defy any one, who. 
has sat out the long, still hours of night without a sound of human in- 
dustry in his ear which may connect, ever so slightly, his wearisome, 
self-concentrated thought with the waking sympathy of a fellow being, 
to gaze on that supernatural glare without a startled pulse, or to be 
enveloped, as it sinks, in the dim light of his lamp, without feeling a 
shadow on his heart which reason can neither lift nor lessen. The ex- 
citement is, of course, ordinarily, the only pleasure. But to us there is 
a titillating sensation arising from the character of the holocaust, which 
adds another fibre to its nerve of enjoyment. We are never quite sure 
that we have judged well. The first verse or two upon which we 
condemned this piece may have been careless—or the simplicity of 
that one may have concealed an unseen moral, or an undiscovered 


 acrostic may flash upon us as the burnt edge curls outwards ; and it is 


quite exciting to lean over eagerly as the flame eats in upon the letters, 
and make out the imperfect sentences, and trace the faint strokes in 


_ ™ Having received the proof sheet of the above little entry, (made in mere gaiete de coeur 
into my leger,) at a moment when I am surrounded by an absolute congress of the United 
States, presented to me by my illustrious friend, General LaFayette, I take the opportunity 
to say, that they deny all knowledge of the journal in question, farther than such a publica- 
tion had lived and died within a few weeks, and was edited by a person bearing an Irish 
name, a writer for Blackwood’s Magazine. (qu. Neal.) 
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the tinder as it trembles in the ascending air of the chimney. There, 
for instance, goes a gilt-edged sheet which we remember was covered 
with some sickly rhymes on Fairy-land. The flame creeps steadily 
along the edge of the first leaf, taking in its way a compliment to some 
by-gone nonsense-verses of our own, inserted in brackets by the 
author to conciliate our good will. Now it flashes up in a broad blaze, 
and now—it reaches a marked verse—let us see—the fire devours as 
we read :— 

“ They use that moon no more 

For the same end as before— 


Videlicit, a tent, 
Which I think extravagant.” 


Burn on, good fire! And there kindles another! We have read good 
poetry in that firm, upright hand—but the author has attempted the 
difficult ballad-style, and failed. We will catch a verse from that black- 
edged fragment :— 
‘‘ J ask then for my father’s grave, 
But none the spot can tell me ; 


Alas! what grief is there on earth 
That has not all befel me ? 


” 


My hair is | 
= gray,” probably—the fire outstripped us at the word, and the crisped 
corpse of the description quivered for a moment, and, with a salient 
sweep, darted up the chimney. Another, and another—they burn too 
fast to be noted—and now a bright fork of flame touches a half-read 
anonymous letter, and it is enveloped at once in its own proper and 
with us, invariable destiny. We wonder, by the way, what amusement 
there can be in this species of bagatelle. We receive an epistle of this 
nature at least once a day on purely personal topics. It is wonderful 
what an interest these invisible friends take in the most trivial points 
touching our costume, and manner, and conversation. It is very flat- 
tering to us to know that we are objects of so much attention, even’ 
though it come in the questionable shape of abuse. “It is the very 
devil” we know, “to be growing old as a person of no peculiarity,” 
_ but really, gentlemen, if you will let us wear what we please, and leave 
us a choice in the color of a handkerchief, or the fashion of a toilet, 
we will excuse you hereafter from these elaborate tributes to our noto- 
riety. Seriously, there is a cowardly ungentlemanliness in this covert 
gratification of bad feelings of which none but scoundrels could be 
guilty. We could respect a man who dared boldly to avow his dislike 
—but this doing safely in the dark, what the just, but poor fear of per- 
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sonal chastisement forbids in the open day, is what we can with dif- 
ficulty reconcile to the natural use of limbs, and the commonest im- 
pulse of manhood. We should not have alluded to so personal a topic, 
did we not know it to be a general and unreproved evil.. It is one of 
those unredeemed vices which grow with silence, but shrink from the 
general voice of reprobation. If we can but succeed in attracting 
notice to it, we trust to the natural and common spirit of humanity, 
that we shall not have alluded to it in vain. 

We have no pretence to detain you longer, dear reader, and so, for 
another month, Adieu! We know not of what discourtesies we may 
have been guilty at our present ‘Table, but if, in our ardor to play the 
entertainer with a more genial vein, we have violated any of the graver 
proprieties, we trust you will at least credit us for our endeavor. This 
will console us, even should our attempt, as has sometimes happened, 
fall under the colder shadows of criticism. Our pleasant friend who 
blackguards our cravat, ‘‘ lest we should be spoiled by the injudicious 
praises of our poetry,” (a consequent which deserves a diploma for its 
ingenuity,) objects to our modest plural, and “ L. E. L.” (we thank 
heaven she has a philosophy for such evils) has been whipped through 
half the journals of the Union. It breaks no sleep for her... She 
lies there quietly, with her long ears drooping over her feet, as 
insensible to the satire of her critics, as she is to the roughness of . 
some of their own rhymes which lie crumpled beneath her. We half 
envy the deafness of those silken ears. The scholar in the play 
thought his spaniel’s idleness the happier life of the two, and we are 
by no means sure when we lift a pained eye, sometimes, from our 
laborious task, and whistle up the happy creature for a moment’s 
relief, that his logic is not fairly and truly put. It is, at all events, 
one of old John Marston’s most amusing passages :— ‘ 

“The more I learned, the more J learned to doubt: 
And there my spaniel slept, while I baus’d leaves, 
Toss’d o’er the dunces, pored on the old print 

Of titled words :—and sétzll my spaniel slept. 
Whilst I wasted lamp oil, baited my flesh, 
Shrunk up my veins :—and still my spaniel slept. 
And still [ held converse with Zabarell, 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 

Of antic Donate :—stzll my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I, first, an sit anima ; 

Next, an it were mortal. Oh, hold, hold, at that 
They’re at brain buffets, fell by the ears amain, 
Pell-mell together, :—stzll my spaniel slept. 

I thought and quoted, read, observed, and prayed, 
Stufft noting books :—and still my spaniel slept. 


At length he waked and yawned, and, by yon sky, 
For aught I know he knew as much as |!” 
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